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e e e with everyday money problems, come 
and see us at the Midland Bank. You have only to ask someone 
at the counter for details about the things we do, to realise 
there are many banking services which could be really useful 
to you. There is one, for example, which lets you forget about 
regular payments such as insurance, rent and subscriptions—we 
can pay them automatically on your behalf. Make a point of 
looking in at your local branch of the 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES READY TO SERVE YOU 
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This is the bottle 
to look for... 


Discerning hosts can offer their 
guests no better drink than Scotch 
Whisky—especially when it’s 

“Black and White.” This fine Scotch 
has a smooth mellow flavour 


and extra quality all its own. 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 
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SPECiaL BLEND OF 
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KELLERMAN 
LINES 


FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE TO 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 














pour NEW 


PORT ELIZABETH 
XETER 


city OF 


city © 
city OF DUR 


Head Office: 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34, Cockspur Street, London, W.C.2 
EERE A RRR ARIES: LSA 
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Beautiful gifts from 


M > 
Hamilton & Inches 
Teed 
4 ee A Cigarette holder, 9 ct a 
MN) hg , Silve r flask £13.50 
E P flasks from £5.5.0 
Cuff links, 9 ct gold £6.2 
Brush set: 4 piece E P sil 
with enamelled floral d 
in lined case £26.0.0 
Brooch, 9 ct gold. set with 
garnets and blu 
£25.00 


earrings £8.5.0 
T rave lling time prec 
case. S day, £18.17.6 
Ladies’ and Gent! 
watches, A spl nidid sel 
18 always on view in our 
showrooms 
Gold circlet brooch. peat 


qra pe and vine pattern, 


as illustrated, £14.0.0 


Crystal glass from Waterford is world 
famous. An individual piece or 

a set, of goblets for example, makes a 
distinguished present. Send 

for de scriptive brochure. Vase as 
illustrated, 8 ins high, £10.10.0 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


8? George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Cultivate Your Natural Ability 


“fae | 








N every man and 

woman are certain 

qualities already being 

developed or awaiting 

development. Social 

\ Bh ¥ life and the exigencies 

sZ ‘ of earning a living 

l/s gon ance ge 

4, wy ut sometimes slowly 

aa WO wor and often unevenly so 

that whilst there may be progress in one 

direction there is stagnation and frustration 

in another. The Pelman Course is designed 

to quicken the development of all qualities 

and aptitudes, the more significant of which 

are:— 

—JUDGMENT 
—INITIATIVE 

—WILL-POWER 


—SOCIAL-EASE 
—DECISIVENESS 
—SELF-CONTROL 
—OBSERVATION —CONCENTRATION 
—PERSONALITY —SELF-CONFIDENCE 
AND A HOLD-FAST MEMORY 


Pelmanism develops these qualities quickly, 
harmoniously and permanently. They 
become habitual processes manifesting them- 
selves smoothly and evenly, and largely 
without ¢ conscious + effort. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


“. . « do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “The 
Times” of November 1991, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
H will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Plewenee 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, 
PADdington 6412 


N.W.l 


The Pelman training for successful living 
has been proved by over a million men and 
women of every type and calling. 

It is so clearly explained and carefully 
graded that anyone can follow it. It is 
modern psychology made practical. 

As gold is hidden in the quartz, so does 
individual potentiality hide in that which 
we call the mind. Develop your individual 
potentiality—and develop it to the limit. 
That is the great lesson that Pelmanism 
teaches. 


Reduced fees fe for members P; H.M. ” Forces 
(Apply . for Services Form) 





Send for the Free Book 
The Pelman Course is simple and in- 
teresting and takes up very little time; you 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in The 
Science of Success, which will be sent you, 
gratis and post free, on application to:— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over 50 years WELbeck Stunned 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 


The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up ‘the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

««====*TEAR OUT AND POST:=====- 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Reduced Premium Policy 


provides life assurance at low cost for the 
first five years. For £1,000 payable at 
death the annual premium at age 21 is 
only £5, I5s.; at age 30 it is only £6, Is. 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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5.000 EDITORS ARE 
re Y ins bl y T 7 
WAITING TO PAY YOU! 
Every day the Editors of the 1,534 
daily and weekly newspapers post 
cheques to new writers, payment for 
rticles and short stories. Why 
shouldn’t some of those cheques 
come to YOL 
In addition there are 3,611 weekly 
and monthly magazines—a total of 
over 5,000 Editors ready and willing 
to pay you—WHEN you can send 
them the kind of stories and articles 
they want. 
Your stories and articles CAN be the 
kind they want—WHEN you have 
been coached by the Premier School. 
Working in Fleet Street itself, we 
know what the different Editors look 
for—what you should play up—what 
you should tone down. Thirty years’ 
experience of professional coaching. 
Thousands—literally thousands—of 
uccesses, including: 

HOUSEWIFE who writes: “/ 
shall miss your letters when the Course 
is ended. It was exciting getting £7 
for 600 words.” 

HOUSEWIFE in British Somaliland 
writes: “*/ have earned over £200 in 
the last eighteen months.” 

SCHOOL TEACHER writes: “J 
wst tell you, too, that my first stor) 
has been accepted and paid for. All 
Tite credit must go to vou because 
I merely wrote out the story from 


ii ercise ig 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Free Sample Lesson 
Why not get your copy of the free 
booklet ‘ Secrets of Successful Writ- 
ing,” and other details of how you 
can become a paid writer for the 
Press? Also,as a special offer, you will 
receive a FREE SAMPLE LESSON. 
No cost or obligation. Post your 
oupon now! 


PREMIER SCHOOL 

of JOURNALISM LTD. 

53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
POST NOW 


Plea send me a copy of ** Secrets of Suc- 
| Writing,”’ also Free Sample Lesson, 
Out cost or obligation 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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An English 
Coxswain 


The L ifeboat ‘Serv ice receives no 
State assistance in keeping its head 
above water. Your contribution 
may be only a drop in the ocean— 
but it will help to keep the lifeboats 
floating. Send it, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W 


Treasurer 
s Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


In the all-encompassing sunshine of South Africa you can relax 
completely and watch the world go 

What a happy thought—to relieve the tension in this sun-blessed 
land. What tonic properties you will find in a few weeks of contented 
indolence ! 
Footnote: there are no curr restric ia a 


for visitors to South Afi You mat . 
take what you like and spend as y 


SATOUR SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
* 70 Piccadilly, London, W.! 


f . 
. 

Telephone: Grosve 
° 


e 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
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angway to Life... 
Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
‘Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 


rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000 ? 





Please send a donation to the Secretary 


NOT NATIONALISED SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
NOT SUBSIDISED ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 600 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be furnished gladly. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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BRITISH 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO., POOLE. 





\ SEAGULL 
“The hubdidiciad eae in the World” 


DORSET. Telephone 





POOLE 618 
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The Big Six 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as 
money on his clothes. For him, time spent in 
looking through the six John G. Hardy speci- 
ality cloths is a pleasure —as well as a sartorial 


duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure 
wool tweed of ‘ Hardithorn’ and ‘ Hardilaine’ 
with the silky luxury of ‘ Sheltie’. He wants 
also to feel for himself the resilient strength and 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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rare Books on every subject. 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP = 


* FOR BOOKS * 
All new Books available on day of publication. 
Stock of over three million volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps 
he’ll decide finally on the popular new ‘ Hardi- 
wear’ worsted, but almost certainly he’ll have 
a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known 
as the John G. Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our show- 
rooms or on extra-large bunches at your own 
tailors. 


TEL: REGENT 1313 


Secondhand and 


LMPADLL ELEY LET 


W.C.2 


T 


+ Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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’ Wherever you go—you'll find 


Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service 
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G js the (Gin... 


————_FOR A PERFECT GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink in the 
world with a subtle flavour of its very own. Best 
results are easily obtained by simply mixing ¢4 
Gordon’s and tonic water in a goodish r¢ 
sized glass, add a thin slice of Pm, 
lemon and relax ... Then you'll }'\ wv i 

| 


‘J 


have proved to yourself that /+ 
. , » 
there’s nothing, absolutely 


nothing, so good as a¢ L\ ed 
Gordon’s* Gin and Tonic. &-F ‘e—~} 
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*ASK FOR IT BY NAME > en 4 
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TRIP. 


BY JOHN ONSLOW. 


For the last few miles I had 
heard the shriek and whine of 
the sawmill at Charlie Lake. 
The late December sun had 
gone, but as I topped the height 
of land above the Peace River I 
could see the lights of the little 
settlement. The big are lights 
of the mill lit the sky. The saw- 
dust pile was burning redly, its 
pink smoke losing itself in the 
fog above the lake. 

“Get on, you horses,” I said. 
The little roan mares trotted 
sedately down the hill. At six 
o'clock in the evening it was 
getting cold. I licked the long 
icicles that hung from my mous- 
tache. As my nose still hurt I 
assumed that it was not frozen. 
To make certain I tweaked it 
with a mitted hand. The faint 
north wind blowing in our faces 
swept our condensed breaths 
behind us. The horses were 
almost white with tight frozen 
curls. I stood very still and 
squeezed into myself in the 

G 


swaying sleigh-box. Any un- 
necessary Movement seemed to 
let the cold air circulate under 
my layers of clothing. As we 
dropped towards the lake it 
became colder. I slowed the 
horses to a walk and, hooking 
up the lines, jumped off the 
sleigh to shuffle along at its 
side. I flapped my arms and 
there gradually came the slow 
agony of returning circulation 
in my finger-tips. Gasping and 
swearing I at last felt the 
change from pain to glowing 
warmth. 

A door opened in the first 
outlying cabin. 

** Coffee’s on!’ yelled a voice. 
‘“Come in ’n get warm. Heard 
your bells.” 

“Thanks, Pete,’ I shouted. 
“Tll keep going.” 

“Be seeing you,” said Pete, 
and shut the door. 

In a few minutes I was at the 
barn in which the few horses 
working for the mill were 
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stabled. An old half-breed was 
there forking hay. 

‘“* Hi there, stranger,” he said. 

“Hi! Sam. Room for two 
small ones?’ I asked. 

“You betcha,” said 
“Til fix ’em. You go 
warmed up.” 

“Okay. No oats. Tl be 
back to water ’em,” and I 
headed for the café. 

The café was full of lumber- 
men, and a smell of heavy shirts, 
coffee and good food. All eyes 
were raised as I went in, pulling 
at the icicles on my moustache. 
There was no one I knew in 
there so— ‘Coffee, please,” I 
said, taking a round stool at the 
counter. From behind me I 
heard “ Jolly cold outside, what? 
old man.” It was a delicious 
attempt at the ‘ Oxford ’ accent. 
Every head was raised as I spun 


Sam. 
get 


slowly on the stool. The younger 
ones had their mouths open, with 


forks and knives motionless. 
The big ‘ he men’ wore expect- 
ant grins, slightly nervous as if 
embarrassed. I found myself 
facing a large and innocent- 
looking red-head. He was gaz- 
ing blandly at the rafters and 
blowing smoke through his 
nostrils. 

My word! I hadn’t noticed, 
don’t cher know, old fellow,” I 
said. For good measure I added, 
“ Pip pip.” 

Humour is a simple affair in 
the North-West. My reply was 
greeted with a shout of laughter, 
and the big red-head moved 
along the seat in the hearth. I 
took my cup of coffee and joined 
him. His companion sitting 
opposite to him said, ‘“‘ You lost 
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that one, Red.” Red grinned 
and shoved his packet of cigar- 
ettes at me. 

‘You an old Imperial?” he 
inquired. I admitted that I had 
been in the British army for 
some years. 

‘Thought 80,’ 
committally. 

Where did I come from in the 
Old Country? Did I know 
Oswestry, Bournemouth, Col- 
chester, Nether Wallop, Alder- 
shot, Devonshire? Did I know 
a Mrs Jones-Purvis who lived at 
Bournemouth? Was there a 
girl called Flossie at the Queen’s 
Hotel in Farnborough ? I 
answered these and many other 
questions to the best of my 
ability. Any questions I asked 
about their own activities in 
Italy, France and the Nether- 
lands were brushed aside as 
insignificant. They sure had 
had one swell time in England. 
Goddamit they had. My readers 
will be glad to hear that we are 
the kindest people in the world. 
There was one old Lord; looked 
like a tramp—swear—Jeesus ! 

When they found out that I 
was raising cattle and had come 
down the trail some thirty-five 
miles that day they again called 
profanely upon their Maker, and 
ordered another cup of coffee for 
me. Warmed by coffee and 
friendship I took off a few layers 
of clothing and found my way 
to the kitchen. The proprietor 
and his wife were old friends. 
They produced soap, hot water 
and a towel. While washing I 
discovered that my chin was 
tender; covered with flat 
blisters. I left them alone. In 


b] 


he said non- 
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a few days the old skin would 
peel off. The rest of my face 
had been protected by my parka 
hood and fur cap, and my nose 
must be extra tough. As I 
turned from the wash - basin 
Shorty (the. proprietor) was 
standing at attention behind me, 
bearing a steaming glass of 
dark-brown appearance. The 
rum, sugar and hot water rolled 
clean down to my toes. Mrs 
Shorty hustled up with a bowl 
of thick soup which quickly 
followed the rum. I was about 
to leave with thanks when 
Shorty announced that dinner 
was served. I sat down at the 
big table and ate an enormous 
plateful of fried chicken and 
potatoes. A mug of coffee and 
rum by the kitchen stove took 
the last feelings of tiredness 
from me. I asked for the bill. 

“* No bill in here,” said Shorty 
brusquely; ‘‘ don’t often see 
you.” 

I left to see to the 
pondering on the extraordinary 
kindness of most of these people 
who lived in this rough country. 
The faithful Sam came out of 
his shack with a lantern. “I 
watered ’em,” he said. More 
kindness. The two little mares 
had their noses buried in their 
grain-boxes, making the grain 
rattle as they twitched their 
lips. Their mangers were piled 
with hay, and clean straw 
rustled above their fetlocks. I 
tried to thank Sam. 

*“You’re plum welcome,” he 
said. 

Telling Sam that I would be 
pulling out the day after the 
morrow, and to go easy with 


horses, 
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the oats in case I could not leave 
for any reason, I made my way 
to the back of the store. There 
the manager and his wife let me 
in. We drank coffee while I 
handed over my shopping-lists 
of groceries and supplies. He 
checked over the items, making 
suggestions here and there. <A 
wireless-set was talking to itself 
in one corner of the room. I 
caught the words ‘*‘ And now 
what does the weather man 
say?” I thought ‘How whim- 
sical can the man be?’ 

L.'s er ie River 
Region. Colder tomorrow. 
Wind north, five miles an hour. 
Low tonight, forty below. High 
tomorrow, twenty below. Daw- 
son Creek’s present down-town 
temperature, thirty below. And 
now Rosemary Cluny takes the 
vocal in — 

If it was thirty below zero at 
Dawson Creek I reckoned it 
must be forty to forty-five below 
on the shores of this frozen lake. 
When I had started from home 
that morning it had been a mild 
zero, and once the sun had 
cleared the hills it had shone on 
me for most of the way. 

Elmer (the manager) looked 
up from the shopping - lists. 
‘**Can I give you a lift to town?” 
he asked. He sure could. They 
were going in to ‘take in the 
show,’ which means that they 
were going to the cinema. With 
the heater whirring we swooped 
down the Alaska Highway to 
Fort St John. Five miles in ten 
minutes. I had travelled thirty- 
five miles in nine hours. 

The heat in the hotel lobby 
was stifling. It came directly 


Peace 
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from a large wood - burning 
furnace in the basement; the 
hot air blasting through iron 
grids in the floor. This arrange- 
ment served to warm the whole 
structure, and more hot air was 
carried upstairs through ducts 
in the steel and concrete walls. 
There was no relief from the 
heat in my room. I pushed 
up the window, only to be faced 
by the semi-permanent storm- 
window which admitted icy 
blasts through three half-inch 
holes at the bottom. If I stood 
close to the window the shafts of 
air bit into me. I decided that 
the heat was the lesser of two 
evils, and shut the window. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and 
I viewed my surroundings with 
disfavour. This was a much 
advertised hotel, famed for its 
modern conveniences. I looked 


at the enamel basin and jug, and 


listened to the thumps and 
shouts that rose from the beer 
parlour below me. I changed 
my thick felt boots and rubbers 
for light slippers, and descended 
in search of distraction. The 
Beer Parlour is a comparative 
innovation. Refinement has 
gnawed its ugly way into the 
West. No longer could the old- 
timers ‘ belly up’ to the bar. 
No longer could the bar-tender 
send the whisky bottle whizzing 
accurately along the counter to 
a waiting customer. Nowadays 
there are strict regulations. You 
are not allowed to drink while 
standing. I can only think that 
this is a safety precaution. 
There must be no singing or 
dancing. Of course no hard 
liquor may be sold. Apparently 
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this is to encourage the habit of 
drinking hard and often out of 
bottles kept about the person. 
This hard drinking is done in 
dark alleys or little wooden 
buildings politely known as out- 
houses. 

I walked into the pale-green 
and dark-red beer parlour un- 
noticed. The customers were 
whooping and yelling in a circle 
in which a local bully was 
pounding a very drunken half- 
breed who lay on the floor. The 
manager of the hotel came in 
with a baseball bat. Puffing 
and wheezing he said he had sent 
for the police. A huge Swede 
picked up the bully. The back 
door was opened for him, and he 
threw his burden out, down a 
flight of wooden steps. He then 
returned and performed a similar 
service for the other warrior. 
Ten minutes later the policeman 
arrived to find us sitting peace- 
fully. The heating arrange- 
ments were the same as in the 
hotel lobby. The beer was ice- 
cold from a refrigerator. 

I was dragged to a table by 
Joe, a Ukrainian. ‘ Meester 
Jarnie,”’ he yelled, and hugged 
me. As he was built somewhat 
on the lines of a grizzly bear L 
felt I was lucky to survive. 
‘Meester Jarnie!’’ He par- 
tially released me and hit me a 
blow on the shoulder that would 
have sent me staggering had he 
not grabbed me again. Arrived 
at his table he waved an enor- 
mous paw at three glum-faced 
farmers. He was still yelling, 
and most of the customers were 
laughing. 

“You ail 


know Meester 
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Jarnie: high English Imperial 
officer. I myself was Cossack.” 
Here he whacked me on the 
back so that my head rocked. 
Joe smelt of rum and horses. 
He yelled at the bar-tender : 
“ Heh! Heh! bringing beer.” 
He pulled out a handful of 
crumpled ten-dollar notes. 
Stuffing them away he seized 
me and hauled me off to the 
odoriferous latrine. Out came 
a black bottle. Joe politely 
polished its neck on his sleeve 
and presented it with a furtive 
air. “No rum in bush, you 
bet. You take good snort.” I 
took good snort, and we rejoined 
our glum companions. 

The bar-tender stood patiently 
by the table, its top covered with 
full glasses. I counted them. 
There were not less than sixty. 
Joe kept up a continuous boom- 
ing. His gesticulations were a 
menace to any passers-by. The 
bar - tender stood  resignedly, 
holding out his hand. Joe again 
produced his handful of notes 
and, still shouting that I 
his good friend, stuffed 
back in his pocket. 
another pocket he produced 
another wad of notes of lesser 
denomination and paid. Mag- 
nificently he waved away the 
proffered change. It was three 
cents. The beer was flat, green- 
ish and cold. 


was 
them 
From 


The question of 


unobtrusive escape occupied my 


mind. Looking round, I saw an 
old friend, the Government tele- 
graph operator. He stabbed at 
his glass of beer in a gesture of 
invitation. As Joe was busy 
telling one of the quiet farmers 
that he was a bloody communist, 
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I excused myself and moved 
over to the quieter atmosphere 
surrounding the telegraph oper- 
ator. I explained that I was 
just on my way to bed. I 
promised to meet him for a chat 
next day and, seeing that Joe 
was engaged, slipped outside 
into the street. 

Above the town hung the pale, 
shimmering, shifting curtain of 
the aurora borealis. Separately, 
from behind the low hills a white 
shaft of light waved slowly back 
and forth across the sky. It 
jerked and stopped, only to 
resume its smooth movement. 
Some abstract thought made me 
long for my cabin and the still- 
ness of the creek in which I live. 
The same northern lights would 
be whispering—or is it only a 
vagrant wind? To the north 
the sky was lit as if by the 
reflection of a giant diamond. 

My sleep, despite the heat, 
took me unconscious through 
the night, or at least till six 
o’clock in the morning. With a 
feeling of suffocation I threw on 
my clothes and headed for fresh 
air. The night porter was asleep 
with his broom between his 
knees as I passed through the 
lobby. ‘’Morning, Harry,” I 
said. The old ex-‘ cowpoke’ 
waked with a start. Seeing me, 
he started to grin, but changed 
it to a theatrical frown. ‘ God- 
damit cain’t you let a body 
sleep,” he said, and shut his 
eyes. 

The air outside cold 
that I opened my mouth and 
took an experimental bite at it. 
It was fresh, but disappointingly 
unsolid. My breath hovered 
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quicker on the draw than the 
deputy. I knew he would be. 
A small Mexiean in a big hat 
supplied comedy. The hero’s 
horse could undo knots and 
dragged people from burning 
buildings. All the horses gal- 
loped for days and nights with- 
out food or water. The supply of 
ammunition was inexhaustible. 
Thank heavens everything was 
all right in the end. The hero 
and heroine were married by a 
preacher who happened to be 
there, while the mother cried 
happily and a full band (hidden) 
played suitable tunes. It was 
a dissatisfied crowd that shuffled 
out of the theatre, with the 
exception of one grizzled old- 
timer who was still wiping away 
his tears of laughter. I went up 
to his hotel room, where we sat 
late with a bottle of rye whisky. 
This bottle had magnetic attrac- 
tion, and at midnight the night 
porter came up to tell ten of us 
to make less noise. We made 
room for him on the bed and he 
joined the party. 

Next morning, with the aid of 
a co-operative taxi-driver, I col- 
lected various purchases from 
the stores and headed for Charlie 
Lake. I had not yet made up 
my mind whether I would try to 
go home or not. It was cold. 
At ten o’clock the temperature 
was forty degrees below zero. 
The sawmill had closed down. 
Lumber-jacks were coming in 
from the bush camps which had 
also closed down. Over a cup 
of coffee I tried to make a 
decision by logic. I should go 
home because my partner was 
feeding my cattle, which meant 
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discomfort for him. There was 
no reason why I should not go. 
It would not hurt the horses 
if I went slowly and by easy 
stages. The load was light. 

On the other hand, I dreaded 
the discomfort of the trail. I 
asked advice of two _ people. 
One said, ‘‘ Aw hell! what’s the 
hurry.”’ The other said, ‘‘ Let ’er 
warm up.” Two things decided 
me to go. I must get back 
soon; for the weather might 
get colder, and I did not like my 
fear of discomfort. 

I harnessed the horses, gave 
Sam some money, and hacked 
the sleigh up to the loading- 
ramp at the store. I crossed 
off eggs, potatoes and apples on 
the shopping-lists, and loaded 
up with goods that would be 
unharmed by the cold. The 
little horses stood beneath their 
rugs patiently, their breaths 
rising slowly in the bright still 
air. It took little time to load. 
Unhooking the traces, I left the 
team standing and went to the 
café for a final meal. I put my 
mitts (two pairs of wool, one 
pair of leather) in the hot cup- 
board on the kitchen stove. 
The slightest suggestion of damp 
inside mitts will freeze within a 
few miles when driving a team. 
The acts of harnessing horses 
and loading the sleigh had no 
doubt made my hands sweat 
slightly. I spread out my parka 
on a chair in front of the stove, 
and pulled on an extra enormous 


pair of serge trousers. Shorty 
and his wife clicked at me. 
‘*Plum foolishness,’ was the 


sum of their admonitions. 
I accepted gratefully a bowl 
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of soup and a snort of rum, and 
wishing them a Happy Christ- 
mas went back to the store. I 
opened the door and shouted 
“ Be seeing you. Happy Christ- 
mas.’’ The store was crowded. 
Everybody shouted ‘“ Happy 
Christmas,’’ and the proprietor’s 
pretty eighteen - year - old 
daughter flung her arms round 
my neck and kissed me. This 
demonstration was hailed with 
a roar. I returned the compli- 
ment with pleasure. ‘‘ Charge 
it on the bill,’ I said to the 
proprietor, and ran out to the 
sleigh. I hooked up the horses 
and stripped them of their 
blankets. I was warm and the 
sun shone brightly as we turned 
southwards towards the Peace 
River. The frosty snow gripped 
the steel tyres of the runners, 
and the horses soon settled 
down to a steady plodding gait, 
their bells tinkling and chiming 
in musical discord. The runners 
growled as if protesting at the 
holding snow. I made myself 
comfortable on sacks of flour. 
The first five miles were mainly 
uphill. Occasionally there were 
downhill pitches and the horses 


’ 


trotted with slack traces, the 
momentum taking us a little 
way up the next hill. We left 


the cultivated fields behind us 
and entered the bush. Tall 
white poplars bordered the trail 
thickly on either side. The heat 
of the sun was shut off. Within 
two miles I felt my initial 
warmth leaving me. In the still- 
ness I listened to the little voices 
that always come from a sleigh’s 
runners. At times I have looked 
round thinking I heard people, 
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or the note of a bird. It is 
always the sleigh talking, growl- 
ing and squeaking. 

There are several ways of 
overcoming a feeling of impati- 
ence on a long slow haul. The 
best method is to try to sink 
oneself into a nostalgic day- 
dream. This can only be done 
with a willing and well-broken 


team. With luck a complete 
feeling of satisfactory misery 
will overcome the driver, who 


will arrive at his destination with 
pleasurable surprise. Unfortun- 
ately the reverie is frequently 
interrupted by the sight of 
such mundane things as moose 
tracks, a tree the trail 
or a whisky-jack (Canada jay) 
hopping on a twig. Another 
way to pass the time is auto- 


across 


matic. One looks always for 
some sign of life. There are 
tracks of moose, deer, wolf, 


coyote, fox, lynx; the crochet 
pattern made by prairie chicken 
or ruffed grouse ; the big shallow 
marks of the snowshoe rabbit. 
Throughout the bush there are 
the little tracks of squirrels and 
weasels, and among all these the 
minute tracings of mice. A 
raven sitting high in a tree will 
hold your attention until a turn 
in the trail hides him from view. 
If he flaps off, it is even more 


interesting. When it is very 
cold neither of these methods 
will banish impatience. This is 


of little account as long as the 
driver refrains from interfering 
with his team. 

The trail was well broken, for 
it served several homesteads, 
hidden on either side in the 
bush. At intervals there were 
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signs of human habitation: wire 
fences and sleigh tracks that 
branched off from the trail. 

The cold was inexorable. I 
walked behind the sleigh. If 
the horses trotted down an 
incline I jumped on a rear 
runner, steadying the horses 
with an “ Easy-easy, girls.’ At 
one o’clock I reached the top 
of the last hill and was soon 
dropping towards the Peace 
River. Here I was again passing 
through cultivated fields. <A 
silver fox cantered across the 
trail, his black silk stockings 
very dark against the snow. 
The Peace was still and white. 
By some freak a patch of open 
water shone sky-blue near the 
opposite shore. Across the river 
the land rose nearly vertically in 
great gullied cutbanks some five 
hundred feet high. A _ little 
farther upstream thick spruce 
covered the whole of the hill- 
side. There was a wooded 
island, dense and dreary in its 
isolation. A black dot moved 
on a sandbank in midstream. I 
stopped to watch it. As it 
moved again I made out the 
head and shoulders of a moose 
browsing on the willows. 

Beyond the river the flat, 
white forest stretched away to 
the Rocky Mountains. I see 
them nearly every day, and their 
beauty never palls. This day 
they looked like some great 
fortressed city. Ramparts above 
glacis — sheer white walls — 
domes and pinnacles—mosques 
and churches: pale gold and 
white and blue. 

Now the trail dipped sharply, 
and for two miles wound round 
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the shoulder of a hill. I have 
been down that hill many times; 
often with my heart turning. If 
the trail is icy it is possible to 
slide over the edge. Once over 
the edge the first stop is three 
hundred feet below, down a 
slope that in places is nearly 
vertical. 

This time, however, the snow 
was deep and firm and clinging. 
The little mares skittered down 
the hill well under control (if 
control had been necessary). 
Their long manes stirred in the 
self-made breeze. The bells 
gave tongue, so that a small 
black figure far below me looked 
up and waved an arm. The 
nearer we got to the river the 
colder it became. Delightful as 
it was to go swooshing round 
the bends I persuaded the horses 
to walk. At the bottom of the 
hill I stopped to speak to the 
little human I had seen from 
the trail now high above me. 

‘“*Bonjow’, Monsieur Domin- 
ique. Comment ga va?” 

** Pretty good—can’t grumble. 
You better tie up and come in,” 
said Dominique Le Fevre. 

I declined the invitation. 
Dominique’s cabin was down on 
the river only a few feet above 
flood level. Even the smoke 
from it did not show above the 
cutbank under which it nestled. 
I brought out a packet of ‘ tailor- 
made’ cigarettes from a deep 
pocket of my parka. Dominique 
took one, and the tobacco 
streamed out of it in a fine dust. 
I threw the packet away in 
disgust. Even if one is careful 
to twist the ends a frozen cigar- 
ette is not worth smoking. It 
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is hot in the mouth and burns 
like a time-fuse. Dominique 
produced the makings. My 
finger-tips were too cold, and I 
could not feel the fragile paper. 
He rolled and licked one for me. 
How far did I reckon to go? I 
told him that I was heading for 
Slim’s place. This was another 
three miles up the river. Dom- 
inique glanced at the sky which 
was turning to dull grey. 

“ Better keep going,” he said. 
** It’s like to freeze a bit.” 

So I left the little Frenchman 
who could not, or would not, 
speak his mother tongue. We 
dived steeply into a canyon; 
rightly called Deep Creek. Here 
in the shade of big spruce and 
black poplar trees the cold was 
intense. I flapped my arms 
and started to sing. The first 
note of ‘Good King Wenceslas’ 
stopped the team with a jolt, so 
that I barely avoided tumbling 
over the front of the sleigh-box. 
A big poplar below me cracked 
with a loud report under the 
strain of the frost. The shock 
sent a heavy shower of snow 
from the branches. 

We scrambled out of the 
canyon on the other side, with 
many stops to rest the horses, 
and followed the river for an 
hour. It was two hundred feet 
below us. The horses, scenting 
comfort, hurried their pace till 
we dropped down a grade to 
Slim’s yard. I put the horses in 
the barn. They had for com- 
pany a Percheron stallion, who 
whinnied at this feminine in- 
vasion, two small bulls, and a 
large white nanny- goat that 
leaped out of a manger. The 
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barn was warm. The saddles 
and harness hanging on pegs in 
the walls were frosted white 
with the condensed steam from 
the animals. From the loft I 
threw down some forkfuls of 
hay and hastened to the house. 
As I kicked the snow from my 
boots at the door Slim shouted, 
“Come on in.”’ He was sitting 
by the heater peeling potatoes. 
Being a man of few words he 
grinned and moved to the cook- 
stove. I stood by him, holding 
out my numbed hands to the 


heat. Slim glanced closely at 
me. ‘* Best keep in the cool for 


a bit,” he said, and let out a 
bark of laughter. I looked in 
the cracked looking-glass above 
the wood-box. Sure enough the 
tip of my nose and the ridge of 
my lower jaw were dull white. 
Tentatively I prodded them with 
a finger and found they were 
completely insensitive. ‘* Coal 
oil in the porch,” said Slim. I 
found the can of kerosene. With 
a rag I dabbed some of it on the 
afflicted parts, and retreated to 
the coldest corner of the room. 

By the time I had thawed out 
Slim had a mound of venison 
steaks and fried potatoes ready 
for me. From a cupboard he 
produced a bottle of whisky. I 
noticed that it was four o’elock, 
with the sun low over the hills 
in the south-west. We talked 
of cattle, weather and the doings 
of neighbours. I rose to go 
down to the barn with Slim, 
who had still to do his evening 
chores. At his advice I stayed 
in the house. He would water 
and unharness the team, and 
feed them oats. It is against all 
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good principles to leave a team 
to another, but to take my 
freshly thawed face into the 
cold again would have been 
foolish. I sat on an old sofa, 
and was asleep in a few minutes. 

I woke later when Slim re- 
turned. He stooped at the door- 
way to allow all his six feet four 
inches of bone and muscle to 
enter. Eyebrows, eyelashes and 
short moustache were laden with 
frost. The fur of his parka hood 

yas white. The rubber shoes 
over his moccasins clumped like 
wooden sabots on the floor. 

** Frostin’ up,” he said. 

*“ What’s the ” T started 
to ask. 

“ Fifty-five,” said Slim, open- 
ing the heater stove and peering 
in. A blast of heat came out, 
but Slim rammed another big 
green stick into the furnace. 
A stick in this part of the world 
may be three feet long with a 
diameter of eighteen or twenty 
inches. A log is the part of a 
tree-trunk that can be used for 
building, either as a whole or in 
the form of planks and boards. 

Slim had been raised the hard 
way in the mountain country. 
At sixty-four he was still hard 
and untiring. With very little 
education he saw through pre- 
tence and sham. I never heard 
him say anything derogatory of 
anyone. Sometimes he would 
allow himself a small satirical 
smile. Now, standing in the 
lamplight he would have made 
a good model for some Old 
Testament prophet. A _ great 
beak of a nose jutted out above 
a mobile mouth and rugged jaw. 
His eyebrows sprouted wildly. 
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He carefully poured out two tots 
of whisky, and drank his in one 
gulp. I made room for him on 
the sofa, but he stretched out on 
a bear skin on the floor, shut his 
eyes, and was asleep. 

About twenty minutes later 
he woke. ‘“ Must be supper- 
time,” he said, and strode to the 
cook-stove. It was seven o’clock 
and time for a news bulletin 
from the local radio station. I 
turned on the wireless-set and 
listened disinterestedly to a man 
with plums in his mouth and 
severe adenoid trouble. He 
spent most of his allotted time 
telling me to visit Benny’s Used 
Car Lot. He then told me that 
various ice hockey teams had 
beaten other ice hockey teams. 
Slim came across to listen to the 
weather report. 

“Cold arctic air is moving 
south from the Mackenzie River 
basin. Detailed weather report 
for the Peace River Region valid 
until tomorrow morning—clear 
skies—low tonight, sixty below 
—high tomorrow, forty below— 
Dawson Creek’s present official 
temperature forty-five below.” 
I switched off. 

“You ain’t going no place 
tomorrow,” said Slim. 

That night I slept on the sofa 
wrapped in blankets and a 
buffalo robe. I lay snug and 
relaxed watching the light that 
escaped from the heater playing 
on the walls. Upstairs Slim 
snored gently; the noise easily 
heard in the stillness. A mouse- 
trap clattered loudly for a few 
moments as an unfortunate deer- 
mouse rolled in its last convulsive 
movements. It seemed that, 
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apart from the two puny 
humans, the only thing that 
lived in this coldness was the 
old log-house. Occasionally one 
of the great logs in the walls 
would boom dully, or a stringer 
in the high roof would give a 
sharper crack. The heater mut- 
tered and spat. The house was 
straining in the cold. I listened 
for the usual sounds of the night. 
There was no quavering moan 
from a timber wolf; no high- 
pitched cry from a coyote. The 
little foxes and the great horned 
owl were silent. Twice during 
the night I put more sticks in the 
heater. 

Slim had been right when he 
had told me that I would not be 
moving on. In the morning the 
temperature at Fort St John 
was sixty-three degrees below 
zero. At Snag in the Yukon it 
was eighty-four. Slim and I 
could only estimate the tempera- 
ture on the banks of the Peace 
River. The mercury in the 
thermometer had retired into 
the little bulb at its bottom. 
Its last numerals on the scale 
were sixty-five. Through experi- 
ence we knew that the tempera- 
ture on the river in cold weather 
was about ten degrees lower 
than that in Fort St John. 
Seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit 
below zero. I did some mental 


arithmetic. ‘Slim,’ I said, 
“that’s a hundred and five 
degrees of frost.” 

* Frostin’ up,” said Slim, 


struggling into his parka. It 
was that morning down at the 
barn that I saw a big cow push 
her nose against the iron of a 
shovel. She bellowed with shock 
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as the iron seared. With a 
shake of her head she sent the 
shovel flying, and with it a large 
patch of skin. Slim continued 
to milk the goat. 

‘* Skin off your nose, 
seriously. 

I stayed three days with Slim. 
Outside I kept my face muffled, 
and gradually the tenderness of 
the frost-bitten parts decreased. 
The skin at the ends of my 
fingers peeled off. The tips of 
the nails were brittle. My right 
hand, which had been badly 
frozen during a previous winter, 
was a cause of some discomfort. 
Without continuous thumpings 


” 


he said 


and whirlings it bid fair to 
freeze again. Slim had few 


cattle to care for. He had sold 
his entire pure-bred herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus to a wandering 
Texan on the look-out for good 
stock. He kept me amused by 
his description of his long train 
ride to Texas. His Missouri 
aceent, to an Englishman, was 
not unlike that of Texas. The 
long slow drawl and ‘salty’ 
expressions—where had I heard 
them before? Why! of course, 


the cinema. Slim was saying 
“The trickingest dad - blamed 


crittur you ever did see.” He 
went on: ‘Give that stud a 
drink, eh?” I approached the 
big grey stallion in mortal fear 
and unsnapped his chain. He 
led out like a lamb, drank gently 
while I filled the trough, and 
came back to the barn. Like all 
Slim’s animals he was gentle. 
The next day was cold, but 
the weather report prophesied 
warmer weather. In the even- 
ing the wind blew from the east. 
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On the third morning it came 
up from the south-west and the 
temperature rose to zero. I 
considered heading for home, 
but Slim said, ‘‘Give it a chance. 
Could get cold again.’ I gave 
it a chance and the next morn- 
ing the Chinook was _ blow- 
ing from the south - west—the 
blessed Chinook that blows from 
the Pacific and comes hurtling 
over the Rocky Mountains. 
When I threw the harness on 
the team at eight o’clock the 
trees were bending in the wind. 
I said good-bye to Slim as the 
morning sun made a _ yellow 
path up the river. The willows 
on the islands were orange and 
red. We left the yard at a 
canter, but soon stopped as both 
mares lifted their hindquarters 
and kicked over their traces. I 
spoke to them severely, punched 


them both gently in the ribs, 


adjusted matters, and at an 
erratic trot we sped down the 
trail which hugged the contour 
of the hills. I noticed a wolf 
track that kept to the trail. 
Soon the horses settled down to 
an easy jog-trot. The sleigh- 
runners made less noise as the 
sun melted the top of the snow. 
We came out on a motor road 
to which we kept for a mile. 
Coal trucks eased their speed as 
they passed us. In good spirits 
the little mares shied in dainty 
unison. “Hi there! Jimmy 
. . . Hi there! Red.” A wave 
of the hand given and returned. 
The drivers leaned out of their 
cabs laughing and shouting, ‘‘ Hi 
there.” 

Now the trail fell steeply into 
a canyon. We prinked down, 
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with the horses sitting back in 
their breechings. The flimsy 
pole-bridge over a ‘ washout’ 
near the top was gratefully left 
behind. On the left of the 
narrow trail was a near vertical 
drop of a hundred and fifty feet. 
The old wooden bridge over a 
coulée at the foot of the hill was 
full of holes, through any of 
which the horses could put their 
feet. Snorting, with their heads 
down they crept across. The 
sides of the canyon were vertical ; 
eroded by wind and water. 
These great earth cutbanks were 
two hundred to one hundred feet 
high. Perhaps the word ‘grim’ 
could be applied to them. It 
was intensely cold among the 
big trees, although high above 
me I could hear the snoring 
of the Chinook. The valley 
widened. Down its centre, 
Cache Creek turned and twisted. 
The trail crossed the creek four 
times. The wolf tracks ran on 
ahead of us. At the last creek 
crossing I watered the horses at 
a spot where a spring would 
have bubbled from the bank in 
warmer weather. The ice there 
was blown up in frozen bubbles, 
and chopping with an axe I 
made a hole. At a depth of 
about eighteen inches I struck 
water, which, with the last blow 
of the axe, shot up under pressure 
and filled the basin to overflow- 
ing. The horses shivered so 
that their bells tinkled as I 
hooked them up again. We 
crawled out of the canyon up 
the steep winding trail. As I 
rounded an acute bend the 
horses came to an unauthorised 
stop. For a few seconds they 
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moved from side to side, seeking 
escape. Facing us was a cow 
moose. A large calf peered at 
us from behind her. 

“Shoo! Go away,” I said, 
and noticed how ineffectual it 
sounded. 

“Shoo!” I said again, and 
slapped the side of the sleigh- 
box with the lines. She turned 
off the trail and trotted across 
a bush-filled coulée. Dead trees 
fell before her, and the heavy 
deadfall broke like matchwood. 
The calf stayed close to her 
flank as they trotted away with 
great raking high-kneed action. 
I could hear the crashing of their 
going as the horses stormed 
horrified up the hill. 

The wind at the top felt cold. 
From south-east to west the 
grey sky swept in a great are. 
Beneath it the atmosphere was 
clear. It was through this arch 
that the Chinook blew. Gener- 
ally the first intimation of the 
coming of warm weather is 
given by this sky formation. 
We jogged on through a country 
of thick willow and poplar brush 
interspersed with frozen sloughs 
and little prairies. The sub- 
dued light seemed to reduce 
perspective to one monotonous 
plane. The heavy snow slipped 
from the trees as the cold 
relaxed its hard grip. 

Chickadees swung on the 
willow-bushes. ‘ Chickadee-dee- 
dee, Chickadee-dee-dee,’ they 
sang in their small hoarse voices. 

At half-past twelve I drove 
into Bud’s yard. The chimneys 
were plumed with smoke. Bud 
came out to meet me. “ Soup’s 
on,” he shouted, and ran to 
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stayed for an hour, for I wanted 


to get home before dark. So 
far I had come fifteen miles in 
four hours. I still had ten miles 
to go. 

Thrown over the garden fence 
was a fresh wolf-pelt; near it on 


the ground the grisly naked 
earcase. Bud had shot him in 


the yard that morning by the 
light of the stars. His dogs had 


warned him. After a good 
dinner I set out again. There 


was no wolf track on the trail. 
I sat on the sacks of flour 
relaxed. I took off my parka. 
The sun shone and the wind 
blew warmer. The snow that 
dropped from the trees melted 
on the horses’ backs, and the 
steam hung above them. At the 
top of a canyon the team stopped 
and looked down the trail, snort- 
ing gently, their ears pricked. 
This part of the trail had been 
the scene of much grief. Apart 
from personal mishaps, such as 
rolling a loaded waggon over the 
edge onto the tree-tops below, 
or having a team on their sides 


while a sleigh ran backwards, 
I have never met a teamster 


who used this trail who had not 


had trouble at some time. Now, 
with good footing the horses 


should be able to hold back and 
control the lightly loaded sleigh. 
Counting the weight of the 
sleigh-box and myself I had 
little more than half a ton on 
board. For fifty yards the 
angle of descent like that 
of a steep house-roof. Towards 
the bottom of this pitch the 


was 


trail sloped acutely outwards, 
so steep that a waggon or sleigh 
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tended to slide into the coulée. 
Farther down the trail was a 
little less steep, but in thirty 
yards it took a right-angled 
turn. With a team out of hand 
it was possible to go straight on 
into the trees below. With a 
trailwise team such as I had 
there was no danger of this, but 
to save strain on harness, horses 
and my nerves I decided to 
‘roughlock.’ This simply means 
wrapping a logging-chain round 
one or both rear runners. The 
chain bites into the snow and a 
descent may be made with some 
semblance of dignity and control. 
I am certain that the team had 
stopped voluntarily to make 
certain that I did ‘ roughlock ’ ; 
for when I climbed back to my 
flour sacks they started with a 
jerk and marched unconcern- 
edly down the hill. 

The pull-up from the creek 
again is the worst on the trail. 
About a mile long, we took it 
in short hectic rushes. Holding 
on to the back of the sleigh I 
ran, or rode on the runners. At 
each stop, and they were many, 
I chocked the sleigh with a 
poplar pole. A heavy team of 
Clydesdales, Shires or Perch- 
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erons would have taken the load 
up easily at a fast walk, but 
Lady and Bird were forced to 
thrust into their collars with all 
their strength. At every halt 
they stood with heads hanging 
and flanks heaving. By the 
time I had rolled a cigarette 
Bird would give a deep sigh. 
Then Lady would sigh. Then 
both blew their noses so that 
their nostrils rattled. When 
their breathing was almost nor- 
mal I said “ All right,” and 
they lunged into their collars. 
Picking up my pole I lumbered 
after them. It took a little over 
half an hour to climb that mile 
of hill. At the top we recovered 
our several breaths. Sweat ran 
in rivulets down the horses’ legs. 

For the last five miles the 
trail wound through the brush, 
sometimes gently downhill, 
where the horses trotted with 
loose traces. With their heads 
pointed for their own barn they 
tried to force the pace. As we 
slid down the grade to my cabin 
the sun had gone, leaving a 
blaze of red and orange behind 
the trees which fringed the 
creek. A sickle moon rode high 
in the south-east. 
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THE ANDLADIES. 


AMONG the voluminous correspondence and the mass of papers 
left behind him by my poor old friend, Theophilus Witherspoon, 
which came into my possession when I took over the administration 
of his estate, I came across a document in his own writing which 
bears on his connection with the ‘ Andladies,’ and sheds some light 
on that unhappy exposure, generally referred to as ‘ The Mayfair 
Seandal,’ which brought their glamorous existence to an end and 
provided at the time much unhealthy entertainment for a certain 
section of the community. 

To the events leading up to that scandal can be attributed in 
no small degree the gradual decline in Witherspoon’s mental alert- 
ness, which had already begun to manifest itself, to the distress of 
his friends, shortly after his return from a long sojourn in the 
South Seas. 

In fairness to his memory, it should be stressed that he had 
taken no part whatever in the conduct of their affairs for some 
months prior to the raid on their premises in Grosvenor Street, 
during which period he had been resting peacefully and comfort- 
ably in the Home in Suffolk where the last short days of his life 
were spent under conditions which appeared, mercifully, to afford 
him no unhappiness or worry. 

I think it due to his memory to give the document this 
publicity. 

A. E. H. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANDLADIES INCORPORATED. 


I have constantly been urged initial establishment and sub- 
to publish to the world a full sequent prosperity, I have been 
recountal of the circumstances persuaded at last to tell the 
which led up to the founda-_ story ab initio and thus bestow 
tion and establishment of that the credit where much of it 
remarkable organisation ‘And- belongs. 
ladies Incorporated ’ with which It is to my niece, Miss Penelope 
my name has been so closely Custarde, that I offer this tribute, 
associated and which has been long overdue; for it was she 
destined to achieve a success who ‘ off her own bat ’"—as she 
only to be described as dazzling herself would have described it 
or phenomenal. —conceived the brilliant idea 

In justice to the lady whose of that advertisement which 
brilliant imagination and staff appeared in the Personal column 
work contributed largely to its of ‘The Times’ and set the 
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ball rolling until it seemed as 
if nothing could stop it, and 
had the immediate effect of 
awakening and _ stimulating 
those national charitable in- 
stincts which had been lying 
dormant for so long; an object 
very close to my own heart. 

I can claim, therefore, for 
myself only a share of the 
credit so far as the actual struc- 
ture of the Organisation is con- 
cerned; for a breakdown in 
health, which proved to be pro- 
longed, overtook me just as we 
were getting into our stride, 
and necessitated my resigning 
into her capable hands much 
of the early spade-work entailed 
in building up the fabric on 
those solid foundations, the de- 
sign and laying of which I 
may perhaps be allowed to 
claim as my own, without dis- 
paragement to her. 

Since that memorable morn- 
ing many years ago on which 
my name first appeared in the 
columns of the public Press 
among the list of subscribers 
to some deserving charitable 
appeal, I became a regular re- 
cipient of invitations in an ever- 
increasing flow to luncheons, 
dinners and other functions 
of every sort and description, 
more often than not associated 
with some worthy object. I 
was moreover invited, not in- 
frequently, to accept the respon- 
sible position of patron or even 
honorary treasurer to many a 
charitable appeal in which, had 
I thought fit to accept such 
office, my name would have 
been associated with others of 
world-wide distinction and in- 
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fluence. As a general principle 
I have preferred to shun any 
publicity of this nature, seeking 
rather to render from behind 
the scenes such advice or guid- 
ance a8 I might feel qualified 
to offer; but in spite of this 
it became more and more evident 
to me as time went on that 
I could regard myself as some- 
thing of a light in the chari- 
table world, a view which was 
borne out by the many flat- 
tering requests for assistance 
in organising campaigns and pro- 
moting appeals for every descrip- 
tion of public benevolence. 

I was even invited on one 
occasion to broadcast on behalf 
of an Appeal whose merits had 
been favourably referred to in 
the Press, and it was only the 
unenlightened attitude of the 
B.B.C. which interfered with 
this high distinction. 

It had at first been flattering 
to my pride to find an impres- 
sive envelope on my breakfast- 
table, frequently emblazoned 
with an elaborate coat of arms, 
and on slicing it open to read 
that The President and Council 
of ‘ this,’ or The Right Honour- 
able The Chairman and the 
Governing Body of ‘that,’ or 
even on more than one memor- 
able occasion that the Mansion 
House itself, flinging open its 
portals, requested the honour 
of my company and that of my 
late wife for some forthcoming 
function, usually a month or 
so ahead and sometimes under 
the direct patronage of Royalty 
itself. At times I would be 
offered the opportunity of tak- 
ing tickets for the premiére of 
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some widely proclaimed film or 
play at which the expected 
presence of some very great 
personages would be held out 
as an additional inducement. 
On other occasions the privilege 
would be dangled before my 
eyes of having a table specially 
reserved at some renowned res- 
taurant for one of those exclusive 
gala dinners at which the guests 
thus distinguished are so fre- 
quently portrayed in the illus- 
trated weeklies, flashing their 
teeth and their tiaras and smil- 
ing at one another, with a 
bottle of champagne on the 
table. 

On a few of those rare oc- 
easions on which I had felt 
that I might be under some 
little obligation to attend, I 
had endeavoured by the offer 
of some small inducement to 


persuade my wife to accompany 
me, but the poor state of health 
which she could generally urge, 


particularly at such _ times, 
seemed in itself sufficient justi- 
fication to her for begging to 
be excused, or in other words 
for persuading me that nothing 
would induce her to accompany 
me. Since I would not press 
the point the only consequence 
was that a few guineas would 
remain in my pocket instead 
of contributing to the welfare 
and education of some poor 
little heathen child in Mongolia 
or to some other cause equally 
admirable ; a matter which gave 
me constant food for thought. 
Now, as time went on it 
gradually dawned on me that 
the flow of these invitations 
was decreasing in volume, and 
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I was beginning to wonder why 
this was so, whether the lack 
of material response on my 
part, of which I was conscious, 
could be the sole reason for 
this apparent neglect, or whether 
there could be anything else 
behind it, when one day my 
attention was suddenly riveted, 
in the one or two invitations 
which had just reached me, 
on what struck me as an iden- 
tical and significant change of 
approach. Yes! The more 
varefully I studied them the 
more significant it appeared. 
Instead of the inclusion on the 
invitation of the specific mention 
of my wife as companion, there 
was substituted after my own 
name the suggestive and mystic 
formula ‘And Lady.’ ‘* Mr Theo- 
philus Witherspoon AND Lapy!’ 

What did it mean? What 
lady ? The implications behind 
this new development gave me 
food for thought, and the more 
I studied them the less I liked 
them. And Lady indeed! What 
was at the back of it? Had 
I been specially picked out for 
this distinction, or were there 
others who shared it? I should 
have to find out! And with- 
out delay! It worried me. It 
kept me awake at night— And 
Lady!’ Which Lady? Could 
they have any objection to my 
wife? Surely not. It couldn’t 
be. Was it something personal 
—some half-hidden innuendo 
against my own moral conduct ? 
Was my own reputation at 
stake? It was true that with 
some difficulty I had persuaded 
my niece, Penelope, to accom- 
pany me in default of my wife 
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to one or two of these dinners 
on recent occasions. Could it 
be that? I had noticed at 
the time that she was attracting 
considerable attention, especially 
among the more elderly guests, 
enough to embarrass me some- 
what, so much so in fact that 
I had taken the trouble to 
explain at the time quite clearly, 
not only to the chairman but 
also to one or two of our fellow 
guests, that she WAS my niece. 
Could some interfering busy- 
body have suggested that she 
.. - but no! Impossible. They 
wouldn’t dare. 

I could not make it out. 

Might it perhaps after all 
be something quite impersonal? 
Had the organisers of these 
entertainments, for instance, in 
their wisdom reached the con- 
clusion that the average wife 
of the average reputable citizen 
might be a reluctant companion 
to her lord and master on such 
occasions, and that this reluc- 
tance on her part had the effect 
of keeping him at home when 
he might be with them sup- 
porting some noble cause with 
his presence and his purse ? 
Sooner than lose him altogether 
had they, in consequence, hit 
upon the cunning alternative 
of the ‘And Lady’ so as to 
seduce him under the cloak of 
charity to an occasional evening 
out, wife or no wife, under con- 
ditions which might provide him 
with a little change and so 
stimulate his generosity? It 
might be! 

Or again, might it be some- 
thing still more subtle? Had 
they felt that the mere hint, 
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all it a threat if you will, of 
an alternative choice of com- 
panion might induce his wife, 
as soon as she had taken the 
opportunity of glancing through 
his correspondence, to think 
better of it and decide to bear 
him company at any sacrifice, 
rather than suffer him out of 
her sight for an evening with 
some hussy or other of whom 
she knew nothing but suspected 
much ? 

Perhaps it was that. Clever 
of them! In any case it seemed 
evident that something had gone 
amiss, and in view of what 
I considered my _ responsible 
position in the charitable world 
I felt that it was my duty to 
look into the matter before it 
became too late or had been 
allowed to go too far. I could 
not suffer it to rest where it 
was. The implications were 
too grave to be disregarded. 
Here apparently was simmering 
a misguided conspiracy which, 
if not nipped in the _ bud, 
might befoul the fair name of 
Charity. Was it vouchsafed to 
me to uncover it? A clarion 
eall! 

How to go to work? A 
false step might prove disastrous. 
After mature consideration I 
came to the conclusion that 
the most satisfactory method 
of approaching the problem and 
of assuaging my doubts would 
be by appearing to fall into 
the trap in securing the com- 
panionship of some suitable and 
intelligent companion, and in 
her company attend again one 
of those gatherings, so as to 
judge for myself how far I 
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was justified in my dawning 
fear that their scheme, as I 
conceived it, might already be 
luring to their undoing a whole 


circle of respectable elderly 
gentlemen like myself. 
It seemed to me that the 


first step to take was to select 
for my investigation some par- 
ticular function in the near 
future, a dinner for choice, and 
I sorted out one or two of the 
more recent invitations, to which 
I had not yet replied. After 
careful consideration I selected 
one which had particularly ap- 
pealed to me when I had received 
it a few days previously. 

[It was written in a friendly, 
personal tone on an exclusive 
type of notepaper, grey with 
white lettering, bearing a coronet 
in the top left-hand corner, 
from an address in Hill Street, 
Mayfair, and was signed ‘ Yours 
sincerely, Millicent Hurlingham.’ 
None other, as I found on 
referring to the Telephone Direc- 
tory, than the Countess of Hur- 
lingham herself. 

It had struck me, as soon 
as I had grasped the object of 
the appeal, how splendid a 
gesture it was for anybody in 
her ladyship’s exalted position 
to take such a personal interest 
in what was evidently a cry- 
ing scandal. How fine an ex- 
ample! I had, as a matter 
of fact, put it carefully on one 
side before filing it away, feel- 
ing that it called for some 
special form of consideration 
and acknowledgment; for in 
this letter, which began ‘ Dear 
Mr Witherspoon’ and which 
invited me to bring a friend 
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to the dinner in question, her 
ladyship appealed to me for 
what she generously called my 
influential support towards a 
campaign to ameliorate the ter- 
rible lot of certain consignments 
of lobsters on their first and 
only railway journey. The de- 
scription of the overcrowded 
conditions to which they were 
subjected was harrowing in the 
extreme and the appeal had 
the special advantage of being 
non-controversial, and one likely 
to attract a large measure of 
support, for we all like lobsters. 

After turning the matter over 
in my mind I decided that this 
would be a suitable occasion 
to enlist again the co-operation 
of my niece in the guise of an 
‘And Lady,’ more or less as a 
ruse or a decoy, implying per- 
haps, distasteful as it was, a 
descent into methods which 
could only be justified by the 
grave suspicions involved. 

I realised that this intention 
of mine would entail a tactful 
approach on my part to the 
young lady in question. For 
I recalled clearly that our last 
dinner together, the object of 
which had been the provision 
of comforts for the poor unhappy 
mules of Armenia, had not 
proved altogether a felicitous 
occasion, despite the large sums 
which had poured in from a 
sympathetic public. The meal 
itself had been unalluring, so 
much so as to provoke from 
her, during its course, a ques- 
tion in all apparent innocence 
whether it was one of the 
Armenian mules that we had 
been invited to eat, and [I still 
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recalled her scornful and un- 
sympathetic comment after we 
had cut it short and were driv- 
ing off to get some supper; 
her scathing ‘“ Never again!” 
still rang in my ear. But with 
lobsters, of course, it should be 
different. Moreover, just at that 
time she happened to be under 
some little obligation to me 
which might well turn the scale. 

I would at any rate approach 
her. 

Now I ought to explain that 
my niece, Miss Penelope Cus- 
tarde, was an orphan who had 
recently inherited the income 
from a small estate of which I 
was the sole trustee. At times 
we had not seen eye to eye on 
the nature of the investments 
from which, under my guidance, 
this income was derived. She 
appeared to look upon me as 
old-fashioned and unenterpris- 
ing; and I had difficulty in 
convincing her that it was only 
through being tied down by 
hard-and-fast restrictions that 
I had been compelled to reject 
on more than one occasion what 
she had pleaded as ‘a bit of a 
flutter,’ when she had called 
on me in a state of suppressed 
excitement to impart to me 
some tip or other, whispered 
to her in dead secrecy by one 


of her young friends on the 
Stock Exchange. 
This independence of hers 


enabled her to rent a garage 
flat in Chelsea where she kept 
her own small car and lived 
her own life, always well turned 
out, reaping a full measure of 
ease and enjoyment among a 
bright circle of young friends, 
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not without arousing at times 
a perplexed anxiety, largely un- 
called for, on the part of one 
or two elderly aunts of the old 
school who in turn had looked 
after her during her minority, 
and had learnt from the experi- 
ence thus gained that there were 
limits of interference beyond 
which it was inexpedient to 
venture. 

But she possessed a keen 
business instinct, did Penelope, 
and I had a high opinion of her 
sound common sense. Besides 
this, she had constantly con- 
fided to me that she was looking 
out for some occupation in 
which she might make herself 
useful, and I had done all that 
I could to encourage her in this 
good resolve in spite of the 
fact that one or two openings 
which I had been able to sug- 
gest, particularly those in the 
cause of charity, had not seemed 
to appeal to her very strongly. 
I was now hopeful that the 
opportunity I was about to offer 
to her might prove attractive. 

Her reaction to my approach 
was at first discouraging—she 
seemed disposed to make light 
of the whole matter, treating 
it almost as a bore—in any 
case lobsters did not agree with 
her—and then she had nothing 
to wear, nothing that even a 
moth would look at. But after 
pondering for a few minutes 
she appeared to waver, and the 
one or two suggestive but irrele- 
vant questions that she asked 
were such as to cause a sudden 
doubt in my mind whether I 
might not have been rather 
precipitate in selecting her as 
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my collaboratrice, and whether 
she might not have conceived 
some embryonic ideas on the 
possible scope of the ‘And Lady’ 
from her own point of view, 
far removed from and in fact 
diametrically opposed to the 
trend of my own. 

It appeared that she already 
knew Lady Hurlingham, she 
even referred to her ladyship 
rather irreverently, I thought, 
as ‘Old Millie. ‘“ Poor old 
Millie,” she giggled. ‘‘ Lobsters ! 
What next? She’s rather like 
one herself—boiled, of course ! 
I wonder what she’s getting in 
the way of a rake-off ?” 

She seemed to brighten up 
as she rattled on, studying the 
invitation-card afresh as if she 
saw something humorous behind 


it all. ‘Great Metropolitan 
Hotel. Where on earth is 
that ?”’ she asked, “ and what 


on earth does it 
forty-five for seven? What a 
ghastly hour! Just time for 
one cocktail before we sit down, 
I suppose. What shall I wear ? 
Will the Press be there? If 
80, I suppose I shall have to 
borrow a model for the evening 
as I haven’t anything fit to 
be seen in. How long do 
you suppose it will last? Will 
they dance afterwards?” and 
80 on, and so on. But she 
had evidently made up her 
mind to accompany me before 
she came to the end of her 
questioning, thinking, as she 
remarked, that ‘it might be 
a bit of a rag,’ and she finished 
up by telling me that she 
would be my ‘And Lady’ on 
this occasion and that I could 


mean—six 
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write and accept, but not to 
say whom I was bringing. ‘‘ Poor 
old Millie,’ she commented, ‘* it 
will be the shock of her life 
when she sees me. Lobsters! 
—’Omard ’Urlingham !—In any 
case they will be better than 
those old mule steaks of yours.” 
And thus it came to pass. 

We were the last to arrive. 

On entering the reception hall 
Penelope caused something of 
a stir by her appearance. She 
was wearing a costume which 
I will not attempt to describe, 
and with which she was appar- 
ently very pleased, having asked 
me when driving on our way 
to be careful not to crush it. 
It gave me the impression of 
being rather out of place, dif- 
ferent, as it were, from any of 
the others. I sought rather 
nervously to find excuses for 
it to the one or two nodding 
acquaintances of the professional 
charity world who were staring 
at her disapprovingly, hoping 
to be introduced, until I had 
the bright idea of pretending 
that she was going on to a 
dance afterwards. 

Lady Hurlingham, impres- 
sively stately, was receiving the 
guests with an assumed cordi- 
ality and welcomed me with 
the utmost condescension. She 
was evidently taken aback by 
the apparition of Penelope, who 
in her turn sought to explain 
her presence by firing off ex- 
pressions of her deep sympathy 
for those poor dear lobsters in 
their terrible ordeal, declaring 
that nothing could have kept 
her away, and that never again 
would she be able to eat one 
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without thinking of their suf- 
fering on that terrible railway 
journey, ‘like the tumbrils,’ 
as she picturesquely remarked. 
She realised quite well what 
it meant to them; for she 
started off to recount what she 
described as a recent similar 
experience of her own in being 
obliged to travel all the way 
from Basingstoke to Surbiton 
on a blazingly hot afternoon 
cooped up in the corridor of 
a third-class coach without even 
the possibility of access to the 
toilet so as to powder her nose. 
She was continuing in this vein 
to wish Lady Hurlingham every 
success in her splendid cam- 
paign when fortunately she was 
cut short by the stentorian an- 
nouncement of the toastmaster 
that dinner was served, and I 
was able to draw her apart 
and to take stock of our fellow 
guests as they pressed forward 
eagerly to the dining-room. 

I will cut short any descrip- 
tion of the dinner itself, which 
was chiefly crustacean; but in 
any case it seemed to fulfil one 
of its objects in demonstrating 
quite clearly the devastating 
effects of a prolonged railway 
journey in uncomfortable con- 
ditions on the gastronomic value 
of the poor victims for whom 
we had come to display our 
sympathy. 

After an eloquent speech by 
the chairman, if anything a 
trifle too long, a document was 
passed round and signed eagerly 
by all, calling upon His Majesty’s 
Government to set up a Royal 
Commission to report and to 
act. 
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A list of subscriptions, after 
passing from hand to hand, was 
apparently lost before arriving at 
our end of the table. 

At whatever other conclusions 
one might have arrived, there 
could at any rate be no ground 
in this instance for any sus- 
picion on my part about an 
‘And Lady’ plot such as I 
had imagined and feared ; noth- 
ing to justify my anxiety. The 
motley gathering of some thirty- 
eight elderly gentlemen seemed 
exclusively lobster-minded, while 
no one could doubt that the 
sixteen or seventeen represen- 
tatives of the fair sex who com- 
pleted the party were, with 
the exception of Lady Hurling- 
ham and Penelope, the undis- 
puted property of those who 
had brought them. There could 
be no room for suspicion on 
that score. 

I had noticed, during the 
course of the chairman’s speech, 
one or more of our fellow guests 
drawing out from under the 
table and consulting surrepti- 
tiously and repeatedly what 
were evidently typewritten notes 
to which, it was apparent, they 
were making additions while he 
dragged on; 80, as the pro- 
ceedings threatened to be pro- 
longed, and as Penelope made 
no effort to conceal her grow- 
ing impatience, and as there 
seemed to be no immediate 
object in prolonging our investi- 
gations, I thought it wise in 
view of the gathering clouds 
to cut short the proceedings 
so far as we were concerned 
and to take her away ; although 
it involved the abandonment, 
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with some reluctance on my 
part, of the few words in a 
lighter vein which I had impro- 
vised and committed to memory 
with a view to introducing as 
a ray of brightness and mer- 
riment, in contrast to what 
might be expected from those 
who sat round us, awaiting 
impatiently their own oppor- 
tunities. 

I can recall even at this dis- 
tance of time my intended re- 


marks to the effect that we 
did not want our efforts on 
behalf of the lobsters to be 


‘ crabbed,’ and I had prepared 
some happy little scintillating 
flashes such as ‘ crustacean’ 
and ‘ frustration,’ ‘ selfish’ and 
‘shellfish,’ ‘claws’ and ‘clauses,’ 
and others of that nature which 
have escaped my memory; for 
no subsequent occasion of mak- 
ing use of them has so far 
been afforded to me. 

It was still early, but having 
foreseen the possibility of a 
climax I had told my chauffeur 
to be back in good time to 
fetch us, and we found him 
waiting at the door. We there- 
fore drove off, in silence, to 
the Savoy to start the evening 
afresh. 

Once seated at our table I 
began badly, while consulting 
the menu, by playfully sug- 
gesting lobster in a spirit of 
light-hearted badinage. This 
missed fire and provoked what 
threatened to be an outburst 
on my niece’s part, but she 
controlled herself and for a 
while sat pensive and subdued, 


drumming the table with her 
searleted finger-tips; nor was 
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it until we had finished our 
coffee and cognac and were 


preparing to drive away that 
she suddenly cast off her dejec- 
tion and brightened up. ‘ Look 
here, my dear,’ she burst out, 
disclosing for the first time 
what was germinating in her 
brain. ‘“ It’s all wrong—tragic ! 
It will never do. Why! Did 
you notice? Only one bottle 
of champagne on the whole 
table—in front of Millie, of 
course. No doubt ‘on _ the 
house.’ 3ut the gloom of it 
all, the depression! Can you 
wonder? Why! With the right 
sort of companion—call them 
‘Andladies’ or whatever you 
please, in place of those old 
dowds, there would have been 
a second bottle apiece—all con- 
tributing to the cause—and none 
of that pervading melancholy— 
and by this time our girls would 
have been teaching those poor 
old men to dance and being 
booked up ahead for the next 
date, and the next. And as 
for that subscription list, why, 
with the right sort of girl look- 
ing after them and getting a 
bit of a rake-off on what she 
could coax out of them, they 
would still be struggling to put 
their names down. Those poor 
old men,” rattled on, ‘it 
was pathetic, all of them giving 
me the sad when their 
old women watching. 
Charity ! No wonder it’s worry- 
ing you. Ti ere’s lots of money 
there, you can smell it. 


she 


eye 


weren't 


Bottled 
up, wasted, tucked away, eating 
its head off in war bonds and 
things of that sort. It will be 
up to us, our job, to get it 
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moving. Suppressed, repressed, 
that’s what they are, and mean- 
time charity suffers. No wonder 
subscriptions are falling off. No 
wonder you are worried, but 
what can you expect from people 
of that sort and a dinner like 
that unless you offer them some- 
thing worth having, something 
to look forward to, with a bit 
of spice in it. And what greater 
inducement could there be than 
an evening out with a cheery 
companion to blow away some 
of that misery? I ask you. 


It’s just what’s wanted. It’s 
a great idea of yours, those 
‘ Andladies,’ Uncle Theo, and 


if we get the right sort of 
material it ought to be a gold- 
mine. But it must be properly 
organised. 
“You can 


” 


count on me, 
she babbled on. ‘‘ What you 
want is a woman’s mind to 
help you and [ll be with you 
heart and soul. The chief thing 
is the girls themselves—getting 
the right sort. We must be care- 
ful about that! I know half a 
dozen at least—little peaches— 
quite suitable, who could start 
the ball rolling. They would 
be booked for months ahead 
once we get going, you'll see. 
Three guineas a time as a 
booking fee,”’ she reflected, ‘‘ pay- 
able in advance—perhaps more. 
Yes, some of the clients would 
have to pay more. Three guineas 
would be too cheap. The girls 
wouldn’t take them on at that, 
but we should soon get to know 
who’s who and grade them 
accordingly. A sort of con- 
fidential ‘Stubbs.’ Three, four, 
five guineas. That nasty old 
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man, for instance, sitting op- 
posite us who made unpleasant 
noises and picked his teeth with 
his fork—Grade 5B—five guineas. 
Cheap at the price. Oh, Uncle 
Theo,” she concluded as we 
drove up to her door, “it’s a 
wonderful idea! I’m so excited. 
We shall have to form a com- 
pany; LDll get to work straight 
away and draw up a scheme 
and I’ll come round and see 
you on Monday. I can’t man- 
age it before as I’m booked 
up for the week-end and must 
go and have a perm tomorrow, 
but it will keep till then and 
give me more time to think it 
all out.’’ With these last words 
and a smacking kiss which left 
an unsightly dab of lipstick on 
either cheek, she hurried indoors 
and left me standing speechless 
and more or less dumbfounded 
on the doorstep. 

There was nothing further 
that I could say or do and I 
drove back home, my mind in 
a whirl. I passed a wretched 
sleepless night and was feeling 
far from well the next morning, 
so much so that since it was 
Saturday and I had nothing 
to do, I decided to stay in bed 
and dismiss all these worries 
from my mind. But it was a 
rash resolve. I tried at short 
intervals during the morning 
to telephone to Penelope to 
tell her to forget all about it, 
but in spite of many attempts 
the ‘no reply’ signal persisted, 
and I remembered that she had 
spoken of going out of London 
for the week-end—so I gave 
it up. I have no recollection 


how Sunday passed, it is all 
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a blank, but it was a depressing 
miserable day despite the spring 
sunshine. 

My doctor, who called to see 
me in the evening, gave me a 
sedative and ordered me to stay 
in bed for the next day or two, 
and it was not until Monday 
afternoon, while carrying out 
his orders, that I was restored 
to realities on receiving a mes- 
sage from Penelope that she 
was on her way round. I 
would have stopped her had 
I known how, but even while 
I was still meditating by what 
means I could avoid seeing her, 
she had arrived at my door and 
was shown up to my room. 

She professed, somewhat im- 
patiently I thought, her sym- 
pathy with me in my indis- 
position, but was not to be 
deterred by it, in spite of my 
evident disinclination to renew 
the subject from where she had 
left it on the Friday night. I 
endeavoured to persuade her 
that so far as I was concerned 
I was now satisfied that there 
was no foundation for my alarms, 
and that there was, therefore, 
no need to trouble further, that 
the whole matter could be dis- 
missed from our minds; but 
this apparently did not fall in 
with her ideas. Her attitude 
gave me the impression, which 
sank deeper and deeper as she 
rattled on, that if I did not 
wish to pursue the matter myself 
there was nothing to prevent 
her taking it into her own 
hands, in fact it was soon 
evident that she was already 
forming schemes in this direc- 
tion. She sought to convince 
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me that I, or rather we, had 
hit upon a brilliant method of 
starting a new era and intro- 
ducing a new prosperity to the 
great cause of charity, and I 
was shocked to learn that she 
had even gone so far as to 
draft and actually to post an 
advertisement for 
the Personal column of ‘ The 
Times,’ in order, as she ex- 
plained, ‘to test the market.’ 
I begged her to do no such 
thing, to recall it before it 
went any further, and until we 
had had opportunities of dis- 
cussing the matter afresh when 
I was feeling a little stronger. 
But no! She seized upon my 
indisposition as an additional 
reason for taking control and 
thus, as she added thoughtfully, 
of saving me the effort and 
worry of having to attend to 
a lot of details. She produced 
and showed me, as if she were 
proud of it, the advertisement 
which she had drawn up; it 
was as follows :— 


insertion in 


A cultured young lady of good 
family and pleasing appearance 
would accompany approved gentle- 
man to charitable functions such 
as City dinners and other entertain- 
ments where the invitation includes 


‘And Lady.’ Terms from three 
guineas. Apply in_ confidence. 
Box : 


I recoiled almost in horror 
after reading it, but she herself 
seemed almost proud of it and 
would not admit any possible 
objection. She sought to ‘brush 


aside those which I raised, point- 
ing out in the first place that 
the applicants would have to 
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be approved before being ‘taken 
on,’ as she termed it, and that 
the provision of a box number 
would render it unnecessary to 
pay any attention to replies 
that conveyed an impression of 
coming from undesirable sources, 
a contingency which apparently 
she had foreseen. Meanwhile 
anonymity would be preserved. 
‘“* No one,” assured me, 
*“need know that it is you who 
are behind it.” 

I protested with some warmth 
but little effect that it was 
not I who was behind it, that 
I had nothing to do with it, 
that I dissociated myself entirely 
from the whole scheme, which 
I looked upon as wrong, even 
immoral; but to no 
all in vain. She bade me to 
wait before criticising until I 
knew more about it, and started 
off to unravel her own ideas 
with constant reference to a 
sheaf of typewritten notes. She 
had all sorts of outrageous sug- 
gestions to offer, many of which 
I have forgotten, and 


she 


purpose, 


they 
bubbled up and overflowed. For 
instance, if, as she thought was 
probable, more than one appli- 
cant wanted to engage the same 
‘And Lady’ for any particular 
function she would be put up 


to auction, ‘like a filly in a 
selling race,’ and of anything 
she fetched over and above her 
standard booking - fee, which 
would in any go to the 
girl herself, a percentage would 
accrue to the company which 
we should have to form. The 
balance, she thought, might go 
to the charity concerned, but 
she readily conceded that the 


case 
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principal efforts of the ‘And 
Lady ’ would be directed towards 
coaxing from her cavalier as 
much as possible towards the 
object on behalf of which the 
particular entertainment was 
being organised, and for this 
purpose each of the girls would 
be armed with a special sub- 
scription form provided by those 
who were responsible for the 
appeal. It would be the ‘And 
Lady’s’ business to get her 
subscription form filled up by 
her squire as liberally as pos- 
sible and signed before the even- 
ing was far advanced. Of course, 
if he tried any tricks to back 
out afterwards he would be 
summoned before the council 
which we should establish, and 
would be black-listed as a de- 
faulter until he carried out his 
engagement; but she did not 
seem to think that we need 
worry about that; for some other 
form of pressure could be devised 
—the threat of a word to his 
wife, for instance. Besides, as 
the principal part of the ‘And 
Lady’s’ own remuneration would 
consist of an agreed percentage 
of what she could collect from 
him, it could safely be left to 
her and would offer unlimited 
scope in the exercise of her 
charm and persuasion. A clever 
girl, she surmised, ought to do 
quite well for herself, encouraged 
as she would be by the know- 
ledge that her efforts, some- 
times possibly distasteful, were 
all being exerted in the great 
cause of charity. “It won't 
be all money for jam either,” 
she went on, ‘*‘ as the girl would 
have to coach herself up before- 
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hand in ease her client should 
display any inquisitive interest 
in the object for which she was 
collecting.” 

It was in vain that I con- 
stantly sought to interrupt her, 
to make her see that what she 
was driving at and endeavouring 
to attribute to me, so far from 
being my own idea was exactly 
what I dreaded and was out to 
prevent. But no! My objec- 
tions were brushed aside almost 
before I could enunciate them. 
It was equally in vain that I 
begged her to consider the up- 
heaval which, as I foresaw, 
would be caused if her ideas 
were adopted—the chaos in those 
quiet suburban homes to which 
we were looking for support, 
and the effect that it might 
have on those who shared them, 
those domestic 
for instance, such as we had 
met on Friday. I her 
to think of them left at home 
all alone, neglected, forsaken, 
while their husbands went out 
for the evening with a strange 
woman, even if it were at the 
eall of charity. But not a bit 
of it! 

** Upheaval !’ 
** Nonsense! What next? Up- 
heaval indeed! Peace, perfect 
peace! Think of those poor old 
things, just think! Getting rid 
of their husbands even if only 
for one night in the week. The 
relief of it! The joy! That’s 
charity, if you like, in itself, 
and beginning at home. Why! 
they would bless us. They will 
be sending us their own modest 
subscriptions on the sly out of 
their housekeeping money to 


homely wives, 


bade 


she protested. 
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keep us going. 
opportunities it 
if they are as wide awake as 
I suspect. They would prob- 
ably pretend to kick up a bit 
of a shindy at first, but in the 
end would be packing them off 
night after night whenever they 
could, and would probably con- 
trive to get their housekeeping 
money doubled on the strength 
of it. Conscience money. Black- 
mail. Call it what you like. 
They'll be with us heart and 
soul. You'll see. And as for 
the old men themselves. Just 
think! Emancipation! To get 
off for the evening with a pretty 
girl, smug and happy in the 
knowledge that they are doing 
good work helping some deserv- 
ing They will stump 
up anything in reason. Think 
of the healthy rivalry between 
them, their ambition to be seen 
by their acquaintances at these 
dinners, turning up in triumph 
with a particularly popular ‘ And 
Lady’ after bidding up against 
one another to secure her. Dag- 
gers drawn! Think of the money 
it will bring in, and then what 
a splendid opportunity for the 
girl herself in difficult 
times. Yes!” she reflected, ‘‘ a 
smart girl ought to do 
well for herself with a 
discrimination. 

“We shall have to get good 
premises in the West End,” she 
proceeded, after taking breath. 
‘* Not too prominent, where the 
old men can come round on the 
quiet to choose their ‘ And Lady ’ 
—and incidentally to be vetted 
themselves. I know exactly the 
place,” she rattled on, “ it’s only 


Think of the 


will give them 


cause. 


these 


quite 
little 
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just in the market and it’s sure 
to be snapped up, but only 
twenty-one years’ lease; how- 
ever, that should do to start 
with. It’s in Grosvenor Street 
and it’s got a quiet back entrance 
in a little courtyard. Just what 
is wanted. I have already set 
the ball rolling to see if we can 
get an option.” 

She had not progressed much 
further in bewildering and fatigu- 
ing me with a spate of out- 
rageous plans and figures when 
my doctor called and, cutting 
her short, insisted on her im- 
mediate departure. After escort- 
ing her beyond the door he 
returned to give strict instruc- 
tions to the nurse, particularly 
about the admission of visitors, 
and it was really from that 
moment that my active col- 
laboration was interrupted, nor 
did I see her again until after a 
lapse of more than two years. 


A few tedious weeks in a nurs- 
ing home in London, succeeded 
by a month’s convalescence at 
Bournemouth, intervened before 
my departure on a comfortable 
tanker to New Zealand via the 
Persian Gulf, and thence in a 
small cargo steamer to Fiji. 
My nurse and I were the only 
passengers. It was largely due 
to that young lady’s cheerful 
temperament and bright com- 
panionship that the voyage 
passed so peacefully and without 
wearisome monotony. 

In Fiji itself I found little 
scope or encouragement for the 
resumption of my charitable 
activities, and it was made clear 
to me from Miss COustarde’s 
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advices as time went on, that 
any approach on my part to 
old connections at home would 
be superfluous—possibly inex- 
pedient; and so, apart from 
the influence of my name as 
their president, my active help 
and participation in the affairs 
of the ‘Andladies’ was allowed 
to wilt until after my return to 
London. 


I was deeply impressed by 
all that I saw on the occasion 
of my first visit to our com- 
modious premises in Grosvenor 
Street: the bright surround- 
ings, the happy atmosphere ; 
the busy office on the ground 
floor and the handsome board- 
room. Upstairs there is a com- 
fortable lounge, with a cocktail 
bar at the back, where a bevy 
of our busy little bees relax 
and from time to time give 
their popular parties in support 
of deserving objects. It was 
evident to me that our organisa- 
tion was so efficient that there 
was little I need worry about or 
that called for interference on 
my part. 

I was warmly welcomed on 
that occasion by Miss Custarde 
and her staff, and was honoured 
by the allotment, without ballot, 
of one of the most charming 
and popular of their number as 
my companion for a forthcoming 
dinner and dance at Claridges 
in support of ‘The Woman’s 
Christian Mission to Hollywood,’ 
& campaign which, as will be 
remembered, aroused a remark- 
able wave of fervour, if one 
can judge by the large sum of 
money which poured in, as well 
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as by the number of applicants 
who volunteered their 
as lady missionaries; but as 
Miss Custarde facetiously re- 
marked at the time, ‘‘ We can- 
not afford to charter the Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

I have a comfortable room 
to myself on the ground floor, 
generally gay with a profusion 
of bright flowers tastefully ar- 
ranged by our young workers, 
whose supply of bouquets seems 
to be inexhaustible, and I make 
® point of attending daily, occu- 
pying myself in the exacting 
task of composing and drafting 
after-dinner speeches for the 


services 


chairmen at forthcoming enter- 
tainments, eliciting thereby, if 
I may say 80, many a flatter- 
ing comment from speaker and 
listener alike. 

A cup of tea in the afternoon 


and a cosy chat with one or 
more of the charming group on 
whose happy co-operation the 
Society relies for its popularity 
and success, followed by a drive 
home in one of our smart coupés, 
brings my daily routine to its 
close, save only for a friendly 
touch of the hat from the polite 
driver as he helps me to alight; 
so different from one’s usual 
experience in a taxi. Nor is 
it often in vain that I turn to 
those sparkling pages of Society 
gossip in the evening papers to 
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seek a glowing reference and 
an attractive picture of one 
or other of our busy workers 
engaged at some brilliant social 
function in carrying on the 
proud tradition of the ‘And- 
ladies’ in the noble 
charity. 

It will generally be conceded 
that there is today hardly a 
charitable appeal of any im- 
portance, launched in London, 
which is not sponsored in one 
way or another by the ‘And- 
ladies,’ nor are there any enter- 
tainments more popular or more 
productive of results than those 
organised through their agency ; 
and there would appear to be 
no limit to our popularity and 
future beneficial activities, if 
only the supply of suitable 
material in the form of attractive 
recruits can be assured and 
maintained without resort to 
foreign enlistment, a recourse 
which was mooted but ruled out 
unanimously at a recent mass 
meeting of the powerful And- 
ladies Union. A reservation was 
duly noted at the time, however, 
on my insistence that the pos- 
sibilities of Fiji as a recruiting 
centre should not be overlooked 
should it prove necessary to 
seek desirable candidates else- 
where than in the British Isles 
themselves. 


cause of 


x W. 
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He had often looked at that 
bank. Dense brambles grew 
round hawthorns, making access 
to the water impossible. The 
river ran slow and deep under 
overhanging branches, and trout 
lay there in line astern sipping 
insects in complete safety. It 
was not possible to cast a fly 
from the other side into the 
run. The fast water in the 
centre snatched at the line, 
causing instant drag, and even 
if a fisherman threw an up- 
stream curve to gain a few 
seconds’ respite, the screen of 
low twigs prevented an Alder 
from ever reaching the trout. 
Yet there were finer fish there 
than in any other stretch of 
the river, except for the odd 
monster in a hatchpool. 

So one day the General took 
a bill-hook and cut his way 
in through the brambles until 
he to the water's 
He cleared only a tiny space 
on the bank; for he had no 
wish to obliterate a natural 
sanctuary, and he made no 
obvious path of it. 

‘Mustn’t make it 
spicuous, he mused he 
stepped back to sean what he 
had done, ‘or Simmons will 
spot it. I bet he hears from 
the milkman when I’m away. 
I don’t mind him getting an 
occasional fish, but there’s no 
point in signposting him in 
to the best place.’ Early on 


got edge . 


too con- 
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he had had some tobacco from 
him, and Simmons had given 
himself away before he knew 
that the General had bought 
the Mill and taken the fishing. 

He cut another tentacle 
bramble. 

‘And too scared to have a 
day when I offered it to him,’ 
he thought with a grin. ‘ It’s 
odd how a general living out 
his retirement frightens some 
people. They always think of 
him fierce, and never as 
an man who would like 
to be friendly in the village 
for the little time left. Nora 
would have been accepted, but 
I shall always be a stranger 
here,’ and his thoughts drifted 
back to his private grief. 

It was hot work in the sun. 
He cut a crawl-path like the 
tunnel of a forest hog, too 
low to be passed through easily 
after dusk. He doubted Sim- 
mons having the nerve to fish 
his water in daylight. When 
he had finished he carried the 
slashings to a thicket twenty 
yards from the river and hid 
them there. Then he went 
back and put up his little rod. 
He did not thread the line 
through the rings ; for he wanted 
only to see which particular over- 
hanging branches needed trim- 
ming, and an experimental switch 
or two showed him all he sought. 
He cut the very minimum, 
knowing that trout need shade, 


of 


as 


old 
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but even so he liad to pull on 
waders and go into the water 
to reach some of the branches. 

It was not heavy work, but 
recently he had begun to tire 
easily, and when he got out 
he sat down with his back 
to a tree. It was too hot even 
for the cuckoo to eall. The 
trout were temporarily scared 
away and there was nothing 
to do. The warm stillness was 
a drug and presently he dozed, 
his unlit pipe in his hand. 

He was awakened by the 
sound of someone humming, 
someone who must have walked 
quietly upstream and who was 
now standing at the edge of 
the clump where the General 
was resting. Before he could 


move, the stranger had started 
to sing, and so close was he that 
his words were audible although 


sung almost under his breath :— 


‘Rumours of disaster in a hot, far 
land, 
Singing A-Ai-Idda-Ai-O ! 
Whispers in the lines of a patrol’s 
last stand, 
Singing A-Ai-Idda-Ai-O ! 
Just a drowsy sentry in the early 
morning light, 
Just a rush of spearmen and a hope- 
less fight, 
And only the hyzenas and the dawn 
winds know 
What really occurred that night.”’ 


The voice was not particularly 
true, but it conveyed a feeling 
of happiness, and the words 
startled the General. A picture 
came into his mind of a subaltern 
on leave from Africa, and he got 
to his feet and moved out into 
the open to have a look at the 
stranger. The latter turned to 

H 
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face him, and the General decided 
that his imagination had 
good. He was looking at 
was Obviously ® young man, 
though his face was more bronzed 
than tanned and had on it the 
little lines that come from screw- 
ing up the against a 
tropical glare. It was a strong 
face with a happy-go-lucky loo! 
to it, but also with a latent 
strength which suggested that 
its owner would accept responsi- 
bility without worrying unduly 
over it. 


been 
what 


eyes 


** Good day,” said the General. 
“Are you ‘ooking for anyone in 
particular ? ”’ 

The other took off his 
and gave him a long look. 
[It oceurred to the General that 
there was a wealth of unconscious 
appraisal in it, but when he 
spoke his tone precluded any 
suggestion of rudeness. 

“Good day, sir,’ he replied. 
“T’m not really looking fo 
anyone ; I’m just enjoying some- 
thing I’ve been wanting to see 
for some while. 
trout streams 
from.”’ 

“That song you were sing- 
ing,’ said the General, “ that 
wouldn’t be about Serenli, would 
it? I don’t know what 
call it now, but it was in 
old Jubaland and there 
British post seuppered 
about thirty years ago.” 

“T don’t quite know where 
it refers to,” the other replied, 
“but it might well be. I 
heard one of my Marehan dubaz 
singing it, and it stuck in my 
head until I had to turn it 
into English. DI’ve never been 


Cap 
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over into Italian Somaliland, 
but that’s all Marehan country 
and it could apply.” 

The General began to fill his 
pipe. 

*“ Are you in the K.A.R.?” 
he asked. 

“No, but 1 know them fairly 
well. I’m a District Officer 
in Kenya, and I’ve just done 
four years up in the Northern 
Frontier District, mainly in the 
Moyale-Mandera-Wajir triangle, 
but with odd trips out as far 
west as Mount Kulal. Do you 
know these parts ? ” 

The General snapped shut the 
lid of his battered tobacco-box. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ though I’ve 
heard tell of them. I was 
farther north, first chasing the 
Mad Mullah around and then 
with the Sudan Defence Force. 
But there’s not all that difference 
between them, I believe. Your 
part is thorn-scrub, isn’t it ? ” 

The other agreed politely, and 
a little silence fell on them. 
Both were occupied with private 
thoughts. A trout rose nearby, 
and they turned to look at it. 
The General’s eyes dwelt on the 
fading ripples. 

‘* What brought you to this 
stream ?”’ he asked. 

“T heard about it from a 
subaltern in the K.A.R. whom 
I worked with a lot. He was 
always talking about it. We 
did a number of safaris together 
and the major factor was always 
water, so it came natural to 
wish we could swop the wells 
and shallow pans of our every- 
day life for the rivers we knew. 
We discussed them often. Mine 
were in Northumberland—Bolam 
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Lake and the Coquet and so 
on—but Roland always hankered 
after this one.” 

The General was looking at 
something a long way off. 

‘** He must have talked a lot,” 
he said eventually, ‘‘ to impress 
it so much on your mind.” 

“You talk about most things 
when two of you are alone 
together,” said the other briefly. 

There was another silence, but 
not an awkward one. Each 
was looking back across the 
plains of his memories at hill- 
tops of achievement half-hidden 
in the mists of time. Again, 
it was the General who spoke 
first. Any of his A.D.C.s would 
have caught the tone and com- 
mented that the G.O.C. had 
got his nose on to some trail or 
other. He sat down and began 
to unjoint his rod. 

* What brought you together 
so much ? ” he asked. 

“The usual troubles of a 
frontier. After the war there 
were all the rifles in the world 
knocking around, and raids into 
Kenya by shifta got too frequent. 
I was for ever out on safari, try- 
ing to keep our Gurre back 
from the frontier where, being 
unarmed, they were easy meat. 
If there was a likelihood of 
trouble Roland and his platoon 
would come along too. Some- 
times it was no more than seeing 
that the Mohammed Suberrh and 
the Aulihan weren’t grazing their 
camels west of the Somali Line 
and so forcing the Gurre up 
towards the Abyssinian escarp- 
ment, but occasionally we'd be 
trying to cut off a raid that 
had come in.” 
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He paused for a moment, 
and the General made a gesture 
with his hand, inviting him 
to sit. 

“ There was just the pair of 
us and our men. I suppose, 
officially, I was the Law and 
he was its strong, right arm; 
but we muddled along together, 
sharing everything. It’s quite 


hot, and there was malaria 
and dysentery and, always and 
ever, dust. We both had a 


picture of an English river in 
the backs of our minds all 
the time. Something cool and 
fresh and restful. You know 
how a memory that is also a 
helps you to carry on 
when things are bad?” 

The General turned his head 
towards the speaker. 

‘** Yes,’ he said gently. ** One 
comes to lean on memories 
when the present is exacting. 
Did you plan to go together 
to your rivers? ”’ 

The other nodded. ‘‘ He was 
voing on leave a month before 
me and we were to meet in 
England and fish together. And 
then,” he checked for a m>ment, 
‘*a rotten thing happened. He 
was killed in a car smash in 
Nairobi on his way to Mombasa.”’ 

A wood-pigeon came over with 
the climb and swoop of its 
spring flight and both watched 
it. The older man spoke at last. 

** It’s always hard to see the 
reason for a young person’s 
death. It seems so pointless 
for the formative years to be 
wasted with nothing to show 
for them. It’s as though you 
made «a machine and _ then 
destroyed it just as you saw 


hope 
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it was successful. It’s—it’s so 
incomprehensible.” 

‘** Yes,” said the young District 
Officer, ‘“‘ it would be an awful 
thing if there was really nothing 
to show for it. But with Roland 
there was. He did something 
lasting. No one will ever know 
much about it except those of 
us who were in the N.F.D. at 
the time.” 

The General waited in silence. 


‘* After the war the locals 
had more self-confidence. They 
had seen us driven out of 
British Somaliland and down 
into Kenya as far as Wajir. 
They had also seen us come 
back with a successful campaign 
into Ethiopia, but they had 


lost a good deal of respect for 
us, and we were no longer so 
able to awe them. They had 
all the modern rifles they wanted 
and the Habash north of the 
Dawa River became bolder than 
ever before.”’ 

He caught the look of inquiry 
on the General’s face and 
plained. 

* I'm afraid I’m getting rather 
obseure,”’ he said. ‘* Speaking 
correctly, the Abyssinian Empire 
should be called Ethiopia, and 


e@x- 


only the people of the south 
are Abyssinians. They came 
originally from a_ tribe’ in 
Southern Arabia called the 


Habashat, and the locals across 
the border opposite us are usually 
called Habash. 

“* Everyone 
that peace can be imposed on 
an area like smearing ash on 
a hut wall, and so the fighting 
forces are taken away 
soon. It’s understandable, be- 


alwavs assumes 


too 
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cause everybody wants to get 
back home onee the fighting 
is over, but lawlessness doesn’t 
cease for the asking and so we 
had plenty of minor trouble. 

“It took different forms. The 
Boran giraffe-poachers were no 
great worry, though we did not 
often catch up with them, and 
we could deal with the stock 
that was herded across to eat 
up our own tribes’ scanty graz- 
ing by fining them camels. They 
hated that. But the real head- 
aches were the little bands of 
bad hats that would come over 
armed. One never knew where 
they would cross or what they 
were after. Sometimes they 
would follow one of the ocea- 
sional elephants up there and, 
on the way, raid any manyatta 
that they came across, and 
then it would turn into murder 
and mutilation and occasionally 
straight slave-raiding. We never 
got news in time. The area’s 
the size of Great Britain with 
only three lorry-tracks through 
the level miles of thorn-serub 
desert. Practically nowhere can 
you ever see more than fifty 
yards in any direction. It’s a 
bad place to play hide-and-seek. 
You don’t even know where 
your own tribes are. At certain 
times of the year they will be 
forced back on to the big pools 
at Damassa, or they will go 
north to the Dawa, but mostly 
they split up into little packets 
to follow the thin belts of 
grazing where the few rain- 
storms have passed causing the 
thorn to blossom. 

* Usually, the first we would 
hear would be from a runner, 
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and then out we would go 
with the police or the K.A.R. 
to try to cut them off. But 
we seldom did. They never 
came deep enough in to give 
us a chance, and we were too 
widely scattered, not only be- 
cause we were few, but also 
because we had to be based 
on the rare places where there 
was permanent water. The 
shifta always had the initiative. 

“So, after a while, the Ad- 
ministration tried a new plan. 
They got Roland’s platoon per- 
manently loaned to us and we 
would go out with them into 
the scrub on long patrols. Of 
course, if was joss if we ever 
bumped a raiding party, but it 
made them uneasy because they 
never knew where we might 
turn up. 

“Tt was a good idea because 
surprise became less one-sided, 
and we tried it out. On and 
off, we tried it for the best 
part of a year. I would take 
a couple of my dubaz—local 
tribal police who could talk 
the dialects—and Roland would 
bring his platoon. He got leave 
to weed out his heavy men. 
He swopped Luo for Nandi with 
his company three hundred miles 
south of us, and he had a 
sprinkling of askaris from the 
nomadic tribes, with a tough 
old sergeant from Berbera in 
charge. I got to know them 
well. 

** They crowd 
the world 


were a 
and they thought 
of him. He was so gay and 
full of guts. He was the sort 
of person for whom anyone 
quickens his step. It’s normal 


good 
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for people to grow taciturn in 
the thorn-serub ; I suppose the 
utter lack of variety stifles 
comment. You can march all 
day and know that when you 
halt there will be no change 
from the view you saw when 
you set off at dawn. Not 
that he was a babbler, but at 
the end of a long and useless 
march he could contrive a remark 
which would make everyone 
laugh and put them in a good 
humour. He was a born leader. 

* He could walk, too, and 
they liked him for that. Not 
as well as the Somali, because 
no one can equal their fantastic 


m.p.g. of water, but better 
than the rest of us. There 
was one time when he was 


trying to cut off some shifta. 
His party did about forty miles 
one night without the water- 
camels that would have slowed 
them down, basing everything 
on the guess that they would 
cut the raiders off at one par- 
ticular solitary well. And when 
they got there he found, of all 
amazing things, that an elephant, 
crazed with thirst, had tried to 
get to the water and had slipped 
down the limestone funnel and 
died there, and they couldn't 
shift its carcase. So he ordered 
every man to turn in what was 
left of his two water-bottles, 
mounted a guard on them all 
that burning day while they 
awaited the possible coming of 
the raiders, and then walked 
back to their base the same 
night. Eighty-odd miles on two 
water-bottles a man is hard 
in that heat and dust, and even 
the Somalis were cooked when 
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they got in. 
all back. 

* That sort of existence went 
on for months. Only once did 
he fall in with a raiding party. 
He lost one askari, who was 
hit in the chest with a soft 
lead bullet from a Fusil Gras— 
they expand to the size of a 


But he got them 


saucer—but he got seven of 
them, and he released two 


captives they were taking across 
the border. It doesn’t sound 
much, but the shifta began to 
realise that they ran a definite 
risk in coming over, and the 
pattern of their raids altered 
and grew clearer. They became 
faster and more shallow, and 
they tended to cross the frontier 
only between two points about 
sixty miles apart. Something 
to do with starting from a base 
on water, I suppose. We never 
knew much of what happened 
over there. Our orders were 
emphatic about keeping our own 
side of the line, though, in 
all honesty, we could have said 
that we did not know where 
the boundary ran. Actually, 
there were two lines, Maud’s 
and Gwynne’s, but neither had 
been surveyed properly nor had 


they been mutually agreed. 
Only when you got to the 


broken country at the foot of 
the escarpment could you make 
out which hill was shown on 
their very ropy maps, and even 
then it was semi-guesswork.”’ 

‘* How strong were the raiding 
parties ? ” asked the General. 

“Anything from five to 
twenty. At least, they were 
initially. But they began to 


get stronger and it took us a 
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little while to work out why. 
Usually they are too distrustful 
of each other to combine much, 
but there came into the area 
a man ealled Hassan Gubaba. 
He was a Gurre and the son 
of a most delightful old father, 
Gubaba Mahomet, who had been 
pro-British all his life, and who 
had once led a rescue party of 
spearmen against some shifta 
who had surrounded the then 
Provincial Commissioner. That 
was years ago during the First 
War, but his son, unfortunately, 
most definitely did not take 
after the old man. He had all 
the slimy qualities of the normal 
Gurre allied to an unexpected 
amount of drive, and he began 
to weld the little bands together. 

‘His record shows what an 
able twister he was. He started 


off by working for us as a tribal- 
contact-man-cum -news-agency, 


but odd things began to come 
to light and he went over to 
the Habash about one jump 
ahead of a party who were 
looking for him to bring him 
in. He lasted five years with 
them; then, when Italy invaded 
Ethiopia in 1935 he went over 
to them, and he was very 
welcome for the information he 
brought about everything from 
Ras Desta’s army to the where- 
abouts of water-holes. I know 
that Karavassilis, the Greek 
with Ras Desta, put a price on 
his head, but it was no real 
menace to him because the 
[talians overran the country. 
‘* However, it was not in his 
nature to serve anyone faith- 
fully, and presently he got into 
very hot water for double- 
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crossing them to the local bandits. 
By then he was fairly in a jam, 
because the British, the Abys- 
Sinians and the Italians all 
wanted to lay hands on him. 

‘He was an odd character, 
cunning, yet often a fool who 
could see no further than 
the immediate need ; sometimes 
brave, but with no steadfastness 
of purpose; able to organise, 
hardy, and damnably cruel to 
those in his power. Vivisection 
was his normal treatment for 
prisoners. And that’s a nice 
name for what he used to do.” 

‘** What happened to him ? ” 
asked the General. 

‘*T don’t know for certain,” 
said the other. ‘“ The Second 
World War came along and 
everyone got too busy to pay 
much heed to him. He survived 
it because he reappeared after- 
wards, but not long before I 
came home I heard a story 
that his skin was nailed to 
the church door at Mega. If 
it’s true, (and certainly he is 
dead now), someone must have 
caught up with him and paid 
him back in his own coin. 

‘But true or not, what [ 
do know is that it was he who 
began to unite these little roving 
bands together. To start with, 
he persuaded a couple of them 
to combine to mop up their 
nearest rivals, and within three 
months the others had dissolved 
or been dissolved. Presently, 
he had a call on four or five 
hundred rifles. He didn’t worry 
us at first because he was sort- 
ing out that bit of the Abys- 
sinian Empire which faced us, 
but we got wind of it and it 
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was clear that we might be in 
for some serious trouble. 

‘““ Unfortunately, you cannot 
keep troops handy several hun- 
dred miles off their beat just 
because you dislike local politics 
in the parish opposite. We 
drafted in some more police, 
sufficient to bring our various 
posts up to strength, and then 
we waited. It was a curious 
feeling. We ought to have been 
at ease once the petty raiding 
had stopped, but it was all 
too ominous. Instead of going 
out with one eye always cocked 
for a dozen raiders, we did our 
administrative visits across the 
huge area with a clear realisa- 
tion that any day we might run 
into something too big to handle. 

“T give our Administration 
full marks. My Chief had spent 
a third of his life up there, 
and he knew as much about 


the locals as they did them- 


selves. He was a silent person 
who seldom explained his hunches 
or reasonings, but we thought 
none the worse of him for that. 
[ always imagine that Wavell 
must have been much the same. 
Anyhow, he commanded 
trust. 

‘He sent for Roland one 
evening and explained what he 
wanted of him. It made me 
shiver when I had thought out 
the implications. He was to 
take his platoon off to a place 
called Gundad Guda, which was 
the tip of a blunt promontory 
of territory that thrust out 
into Abyssinia. It was the 
same old thorn-scrub, but the 
country was rocky and no longer 
flat. A geologist would have 


our 
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said that it was the last ripples 
of the Abyssinian mountains 
flooding out into the British 
desert. Roland was to take 
three months’ food, which was 
all that he would need before 
the few shallow pans of water 
dried up completely. He had 
to set up a post there, show 
the flag, patrol as he thought 
fit, and come back when the 
water gave out. It was all 
quite clear, with few restrictions 
and plenty of scope left to the 
man on the spot. 

“What it really amounted 
to was a challenge, and it 
would be recognised as such, 
In effect it said to Hassan 
Gubaba, ‘ Thirty men are enough 
to mask you. If you don't 
look at it that way don’t blame 
us if you get hurt, but that’s 
how we assess your worth, you 
maggoty-humped little double- 
crosser.’ 

* Actually, it was a calculated 
gamble in which Gurre psycho- 
logy, the inherent staunchness 
of the K.A.R. askari and the 
guts and good sense of Roland 
were all given their weight. 
But it was a gamble, and if it 
didn’t come off it would be 
toland who would sign the 
bill. It could not have been 
much fun sending him there.” 

“Was the challenge  ac- 
cepted?” asked the General. 
He had let his pipe go out and 
was paying very full attention. 

‘“* We-e-ll, it could not be over- 
looked. Hassan could either 
disregard it and raid our tribes, 
or he could attack the post, 
or he could pipe down and 
move off to another area. But 
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as it turned out he did 
of them in the end. 
“We had a difficult job get- 
ting Roland and all his stores 
there. It meant butting lorries 
through the scrub for much 
of the way, and the final part 
was done with camels. I went 
up with some of my police 
to escort the camels away again. 
| hated leaving him there. 
Naturally, nothing was said, 
but when we shook hands there 
was a bit too much of a feeling of 
well - it’s - been - fun - knowing- 
you for my comfort of mind. 
“Roland cleared an area for 
his camp, piling the cut thorn- 
trees round the perimeter. It 
was not a high thorn wall such 
as the Boran build round their 
goats to discourage lions, but 
low and very broad. I suppose 


none 


it was thirty feet wide but no 
more than two feet high. 


No 
spearman could rush it. The 
thorns are an inch long and 
curved, and they lay hold and 
hook on so that, apart from 
pain, it would be nearly im- 
possible to drag one’s legs through 
them. You pile the stuff up 
high and then beat it flat with 
a long pole so that it becomes 
consolidated into a matted 
entanglement. 

“Digging was impossible, 
because there was rock a foot 
down, so the thorn zareba was 
meant to be fired over kneeling. 
Roland was all right for water 
—for as long as it lasted— 
because his camp was right 
by one of the three shallow 
pans and commanded it. Any 
forrh stock —that’s the non- 
breeding herds which are the 
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roving ones—was shooed on to 
the other pans. The position 
would never have withstood a 
siege, but it was as good as 
could be contrived. Luckily, 
the Gurre prefer the quick slash 
of the unexpected raid to the 
patient closing-in of the siege. 
“It took him a month to 
complete the post to his entire 
satisfaction, but long before then 
he had started serious patrol- 
ling. He would send out a 
section at a time to show the 
flag up and down the frontier, 
always with a Somali in it 
who could get news from the 
occasional local they met, and 
never by the same route twice. 
Sometimes he went himself and 
sometimes Sergeant Ismail of 
Berbera would go, but never 
both at once. Roland also 
used to go off into the bush 
with just his Somali orderly, 
generally snooping about and 
amusing himself. On one of 
these jaunts he came on the 
spoor of a greater kudu. It’s 
like an oryx hoof-print but a 
bit smaller and rather more 
pointed. He was thrilled be- 
cause nobody had ever reported 
greater kudu within a hundred 
miles of there, and he hoped 
he had found a little pocket 
of them which, being unknown 
and unshot, might contain a 
tremendous head. I doubted 
it because you need good feed- 
ing to produce good heads, 
and the sixty-inch ones and 
better, which exist on Mount 
Kulal, have lush pastures com- 
pared with those at Gundad 
Guda. But he was delighted 
with his discovery, and the 
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quest of those great, curving 
horns took him out increasingly 
on his private reconnaissances. 

“Once it nearly led him into 
trouble. He was a few miles 
from the post, picking his way 
home at dusk, when he was 
fired on at a range of ten or 
fifteen yards. They missed him, 
and he and his orderly faded 
into the scrub and got back 
to camp by a very circuitous 
route. There was no harm 
done, but the principal aspect 
of the incident was that he 
had been fired on by an auto- 
matic weapon. What sort it 
was he naturally could not 
tell, but he guessed it to be 
an Italian automatic rifle. This, 
combined with the fact that 
an essential spring in his only 
Bren was broken, gave plenty 
of food for thought. If Hassan 
had automatics it was going 
to be a party. 

“That was the first shot 
across his bows. It was followed 
a week later by another. 

‘* He went down with a sharp 
go of malaria and was in bed 
in his tent. During the after- 
noon, when the heat strikes 
upwards from the rocks like 
red-hot needles, a single and 
apparently unarmed Gurre came 
to the camp. He told the 
N.C.O. in charge of the guard 
on the entrance that he had 
a very lame camel a mile away, 
and asked if the officer would 
buy it for meat. (Have you 
eaten camel, sir? It’s so tough 
that you have to put it through 
a mincer, and the brute doesn’t 
seem to possess an undercut.) 
The N.C.O. led him to Roland’s 
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tent, found that he was dozing, 
and accordingly told the local 
that there was nothing to be 
done for the time being and 
that he could therefore beat it. 
Then, having seen him start 
off back towards the gate, the 
N.C.O. humanly but wrongly 
turned away and went to the 
guard-tent to post the next 
relief. 

* Roland 
feverish stupor, dimly 
that something unusual was 
happening, to find his orderly 
bending over him. He asked 
him what he wanted and was 
told that all was well and that 
it was best to try to get some 
more sleep. The pair knew 
and trusted each other, so Roland 
asked no more, had a drink and 
turned over. But next morning 
the truth came out. The local 
had started off as though for 
the gate, but had doubled back 
when the N.C.O, turned away, 
and he had a drawn knife in 
his hand when Roland’s orderly 
came on him in the mouth of 
the tent. He was carrying a 
tin basin at the time and he 
hit the Gurre on the back of 
the neck with the edge of it. 
He would probably have broken 
his neck if his full-blooded swing 
had not lost some impetus by 
bouncing off a tent-rope, but 
he half-throttled the man before 
dragging him outside. 

“The prisoner talked freely 
next morning when brought 
before Roland. Sergeant Ismail 
had had him in the guard-tent 
all night, handcuffed to two 
ten - gallon water -tanks, and 
though there were no injuries 


came out of his 


aware 
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on him he had obviously had 
a most unpleasant time. I 
think ZI would have talked if 
Ismail had made up his mind 
that I should. That sour little 
veteran was not one to trifle 
with and he was wild with 
anger. The prisoner answered 
questions with an eagerness that 
showed how frightened he was. 

“It all came bubbling out. 
Hassan Gubaba had promised 
him a thousand lire (presumably 
because they were no longer 
negotiable) if he would knife 
Roland. Hassan had told him 
how to set about it and had 
even given him fifty lire on 
account. Roland, who was 
understandably piqued at being 
valued at about a pound, 
demanded of him where he was 
going to contact Hassan for the 
balance, but unfortunately it 
was a place well the wrong 
side of the border and too 
deep in to make a visit there 
feasible. The rules about cross- 
ing into Abyssinia were very 
strict. Sergeant Ismail was all 
for shooting the prisoner, but 
Roland vetoed that and finally 
kicked him out of the boma 
with a message to Hassan that 
he was a such-and-such and had 
better come himself next time. 
(Somali lends itself to bluntness.) 
That showed the form clearly. 
Hassan had assessed the post 
as a threat and a curb to his 
activities. He had tried to 
force its withdrawal by dis- 
posing of its commander, and in 
failing had made his intentions 
clear. No one but a fool would 
give him another chance, and 
therefore he would have to 
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make either a genuine attack 
or else a complete admission 
that he would not face a trial 
of strength. And the latter 
would mean the end of Hassan. 
Bullies can only thrive while 
they are successful. 

‘* Roland altered abruptly his 
little post’s way of life. In 
future there were to be no 
more solitary excursions by him- 
self and his orderly. Patrols 
would be of shorter duration 
and aimed at checking daily 
whether there were any bands 
of men within five miles. The 
post was to be no longer a 
base from which fighting patrols 
went out, but a fort to be 
always in a state of readiness. 
At all times, by day and by 
night, waking or sleeping, every- 
one was to have his weapon to 
hand. And so on. All obvious 
precautions to be implemented 
seriously and continuously. 

“Tt would have been much 
easier if he could have with- 
drawn a few miles from the 
frontier so as to have more 
British territory ahead of him 
in which to pick up warning. 
As he was placed now, the 
boundary across which he was 
forbidden to go was too close. 
A thousand men could be within 
two miles of him and he 
would get no warning unless 
they were careless. Everything 
pointed to the wisdom of going 
back a few miles to fight on 
ground of his own choosing. 
It was clear, good sense, and 
no one could ever accuse him 
of evading the issue. But he 
rejected the idea. Instinctively 
he knew that it was prestige 
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and not powder that kept the 
frontier no more than smoulder- 
ing, and to go back would give 
a huge fillip to the enemy’s 
confidence. It must have been 
a brute of a decision to stay 
where he was, because it was 
not really defensible to a senior 
critic. It was a hunch based 
on his idea of how the native 
mind would interpret his actions. 

“So he waited, happy in the 
knowledge that his patience was 
yreater than that of his oppo- 
nents. A decision would come 
and he would not have to wait 
too long for it. 

‘A fortnight later he got 
his first positive report. <A 
patrol came in at dusk to say 
that they had found the tracks 
of a great many men about 
five miles to the north-east. 
It was several hours stale and 
they were moving round the 
post rather than towards it. 
There were too many tracks 
to make a count, but they 
thought that there were two 
or three hundred of them. 

‘“ Roland did not even have 
to take a decision. So large 
a body could only be coming 
to attack him, and they would 
not dally over it in that water- 
less country. It is a Gurre 
habit to attack at dawn from 
the east, and the whole picture 
was clear. They had another 
twelve hours and then would 
come the trial of strength that 
would decide if the frontier was 
to burst into flames or go quies- 
cent. And if Hassan Gubaba’s 
men had automatics in any 
quantity the future of the little 
post would not be a long one.” 
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He paused as though sifting 
his words, and an onlooker would 
have found some quality common 
to both faces. If he had been 
unusually acute he might have 
assessed it as personal interest. 

“*T’m glad Roland told me all 
about it; for certainly he told 
nobody else and very little found 
its way into his official report. 

“He first of all spoke to 
his men in the simple and 
direct speech of a sincere indi- 
vidual. It was a clear statement 
of the immediate future, with 
no flashy optimism, but equally 
with no trace of gloom. I 
wish I’d heard it, but I know 
how he would have talked, and 
with what he told me I can 
imagine it all easily. I think 
that if few real commanders 
are orators, most can brace 
their men’s hearts on occasions 
because their own shining in- 
tensity and greatness jumps the 
gap between one being and 
another with the aid of the 
poor medium of words. And— 
typical of him—he ended with 
a most apposite proverb that 
lightened the tension of the 
evening. It was to the effect 
that there are two days when 
it is foolish to run away—the 
day when Allah wills you shall 
be killed, and the day when 
Allah wills you shall not. Had 
there been any faint-hearted in 
his little command the remark 
might have seemed cautionary, 
but he and they all knew that 
this would be a fight to the 
finish. They had complete 
mutual trust and so the remark 
was a merry quip to be chuckled 
over. 
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‘** Then he doubled the sentries, 
more as a formality than as a 
sensible precaution, because he 
had no fear of a night attack. 
And, when he had issued out the 
ammunition, there remained 
nothing but to wait. He told 
me that he had no doubt at 
all that they would be blotted 
out in twelve hours’ time. 

“No one slept that night, 
though most rested. Some 
clustered in little groups, talk- 
ing quietly. Roland was with 
Sergeant Hussein and his own 
Somali orderly round the hot 
embers of a fire built in the 
scooped-out hollow of a mound 
of sand. He told me_ that 
never before had Hussein been 
so communicative. I fancy that 
there was abroad that night 
the complete freedom from care 
that comes from having no 


hope. Once a spur-winged plover 
flew over, calling restlessly, and 
Hussein said with a grim smile, 


‘Now will you believe me, 
Effendi, when I say that that 
bird always tells of the coming 
of an enemy?’ It is a widely 
held opinion, based on the sound 
premise that the bird has been 
put up by a man and that 
anyone approaching by night is 
best assumed to be hostile until 
he proves himself the contrary. 

“The hours passed quickly, 
and when the false dawn 
came the men moved quietly to 
their individual action-stations, 
with three sections lining the 
perimeter and the fourth in 
the centre as reserve. They 
knelt there, ready and listening. 
Roland could hear nothing, but 
presently Hussein whispered that 
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there were men Moving opposite 
the east face of the boma. He 
had heard the clink-clink of 
guinea-fowl alarmed. Other men 
heard things too, but not those 
facing the west. The first rays 
of the sun caught their bayonets, 
and Roland knew that the 
moment of attack had come. 
His orders were that no one 
was to fire until the boma was 
fired on. He could sense that 
men were drawing in, and once 
he glimpsed a movement. All 
the tension of war was in that 
quiet, African morning as they 
waited for the roar of automatic 
fire and the line of charging 
men. 

“Then, suddenly, he felt the 
sun warm on his knees. He 
had been unconscious of time, 
and when he glanced at his 
watch he saw with amazement 
that dawn was an hour past. 
And he told me that as he 
looked up he could feel the 
tension fading. Once a branch 
moved, and once he heard some- 
thing metal strike a rock, but 
even without such evidence he 
knew that the invisible threat was 
evaporating. Hassan Gubaba 
had come and looked and seen 
the light on the bayonets, and 
had decided that the price to 
be paid for the taking of the 
boma was too high. So he was 
going, and with him was going 
all hope of domination of the 
area. 

‘Later, patrols went out to 
check up and found the story 
written plainly in the sand. To 
the north-east and south-east 
had been men with guns, but 
to the east only spear butts had 
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left their imprint. There had 
been, perhaps, four hundred in 
all, but it did not matter now. 
Having once lost their nerve 
they would never return, and 
those that knew the Gurre said 
that they would now split up 
and disperse. Hassan and they 
had failed each other, and so 
they would part and Hassan’s 
leadership would vanish for ever. 
Life seemed very sweet to Roland 
that morning. 

“Not that he fretted over 
Hassan’s future. The post went 
back to its old method of life, 
and Roland, out again with his 
orderly on a solitary prowl, 
got his greater kudu. It went 
forty-six inches; nothing ex- 
ceptional, but a goodish head 
for that area. Three weeks 
later, when the pans were almost 
dry, he and his men made their 
way back. He stayed a couple 
of nights with me and told me 
all about it, but I don’t think 
he realised all he had done. 

“T did partly, but it only 
came clear to me later. No 
more raids came in and presently 
we heard that the big force 
had dispersed. Our locals grew 
bolder and started to graze 
their camels right up to the 
border. I came on one manyatta 
when I was chasing a murderer, 
and I had the headman up and 
told him to move back twenty 
miles. I shall never forget his 
answer. He said, ‘ There is no 
need since the Effendi-your- 
friend faced Hassan Gubaba. 
He was like a boulder in a 
wadi of storm-water, and I 
think only Allah could have 
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brushed him aside that day. I 
have talked to his soldiers. 
Now we can graze our camels 
where we will. Give the Effendi- 
your-friend our greetings. We 
do not forget.’ ”’ 

There was another long silence. 
The General was thinking hard. 

‘Here I am,’ he thought, 
‘the last of my family, and 
with not long to go. It’s not 
that I’m afraid of dying. It’s 
the thought of my line ending 
with nothing to show for it 
that hurts. I never amounted 
to anything. Nobody has been 
the better for all that back- 
ground of training and tradition 
and privilege. It might as well 
never have been. Or so I’ve 
been thinking. 

‘But now, out of the blue, 
I’ve heard this. There are 
people whom I will never know 
who can graze their camels 
and follow the rains and live 
their lives because one subaltern 
chanced his neck to enforce 
peace. Thank God that I know 
of it! One plans a long life 
of worth-while work well done, 
but perhaps that was Rollo’s 
life-work—just that and nothing 
more. Well, nune dimittis . 

[I am happier than I ever 
thought to be again. I can go 
now, at rest and trusting.’ 

He spoke aloud and 
authority— 

** You’re staying with me for 
as long as you want,”’ he said. 
“We'll go back to the Mill 
now and have tea, and after- 
wards I’ll dig out Rollo’s tackle 
for you. He would have liked 
you to have it.” 


with 
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ZANTE. 


BY PATRICIO GANNON, 


Si Zante a réellement été le refuge des bannis, je souscris a ses 
noms d’Isola d’oro, de Fior di Levante. Ce nom de fleur me rappelle 
que Vhyacinthe était originaire de Vile de Zante, et que cette ile recut 


son nom de la plante qu’elle avait portée. 


THE earthquake of 1953 which 
almost completely destroyed the 
lovely Zakynthos, chief city. of 
the island known as ‘ Isola 
d’oro’ and ‘ Fior di Levante’ 
by the bold Venetian sailors, 
could almost be regarded as 
the inspiring motive of the 
sonnet to Zante written by 
Edgar Allan Poe one hundred 
and sixteen years earlier. 

Poe speaks of Zante in a 
tone of tender regret for what 
may never be again, as if it 
were @ vanished Arcadia, some 
marvellous Cockaigne country, 
a land of Nevermore whose 
fate was not to be swallowed 
up by the sea, as many other 
islands, but to be destroyed 
by a disruption of that which 
Poe himself calls ‘ the accursed 
ground.’ 


‘ Fair isle that from the fairest of all 
flowers 
Thy gentlest of all gentle names 
dost take.’ 


Such is the flowery opening 
of the sonnet, in perfect agree- 
ment with Chateaubriand on 
the name of the island, which 
is taken from the loveliest of 
all flowers—the hyacinth. But 
after passing review of many 
seenes of departed bliss, of 
entombed hopes, and after recall- 
ing the vision of a maid whom 


CHATEAUBRIAND, 


he shall see ‘no more,’ Poe 
returns once more to his ever- 
recurring refrain of ‘ The Raven,’ 
which he had already defined as 
the musical equation of hope- 
lessness :— 


‘No more—no more that magical 
sad sound 
Transforming all! Thy charms 
shall please no more, 
Thy memory no more! 
ground !’ 


Accurséd 


and then he ends the sonnet by 
saying that he will keep in mind 


the image of a lost Zante :— 


‘Henceforth I hold 
enamelled shore, 
O hyacinthine isle! O 
Zante ! 
Isola d’oro ! 


thy flower- 


purple 


Fior di Levante !’ 


As one who has also been 
in Arcadia, I retain a very 
recent image of the Levantine 
Flower which I visited a little 
over @ year ago. I recall 
perfectly my arrival at the 
island, coming from Cephalonia, 
on board the Andros, a small 
steamer which plies between the 
Ionian Isles and the port of 
Pireus. 

Many wonders had I heard 
concerning this isle; they spoke 
of its Byzantine Churches, of 
its quiet streets enclosed by 
Venetian white arches. Zante, 
which in natural beauty can 
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compete with Corfu, is not like 
this last, an island assailed by 
tourists, therefore my presence 
there was almost immediately 
noticed, and owing to that I 
had the privilege to meet the 
Prefect, M. Sabas Lauriotis. 
Whenever thoughts of Lauri- 
otis and other friends left in 
Zante come to my mind, I try 
to imagine them as they were 
the last time I saw them; the 
happy dwellers of a fortunate 
island. I have no certain know- 
ledge of what may have been 
their ultimate fate, but one can 
easily imagine it, if one takes 
into account that of a city 
like Zakynthos, with a popula- 
tion of 12,000, only two houses, 
built of special materials, were 
spared. My friend Lauriotis, 
born in Constantinople, belongs 
to that remarkable caste of 


Greeks known as Phanoriotes, 


that is, born in the Phanar, 
the chief Greek quarter in 
Stamboul. The Phanar supplied 
Turkey, when that country 
ruled over Greece, with countless 
Hospodars and all kinds of ad- 
ministrative staff. Phanariotes 
distinguish themselves from the 
Turks by certain inbred qualities, 
inherent to the Greek race, such 
as a very alert intelligence, great 
intellectual curiosity, and a 
certain inclination for debating 
and politics. My friend, who 
was highly marked by these 
characteristics, had also to his 
advantage ten years of Paris, 
where he had lived as a student 
of la Sorbonne and where he 
had obtained his Degree in Law. 
Like his countrymen the Greeks 
of Alexandria, he spoke French 
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fluently. But perhaps one of 
the very strange things about 
Lauriotis was a kind of Jekyll 
and Hyde dualism in his per- 
sonality. Certainly a Mr Hyde 
far more harmless than Steven- 
son’s Hyde, but nevertheless one 
who unfolded himself by night. 

Chiefly on account of this 
peculiarity it was next to im- 
possible for me to leave Zante. 
I remember one night, as I 
sat in the dining-room of the 
hotel, telling him that I intended 
leaving for the Peloponnese. 
Lauriotis at once tried to dis- 
suade me; it was, he said, a 
great pity to leave Zante when 
there were yet so many things 
to see. It was impossible to 
form a true estimate of Zante 
unless I stayed at least a month. 
He spoke with such enthusiasm 
that one was almost bound to 
consider this Ionian isle as far 
more interesting than the whole 
Archipelago. I had then some 
misgivings that my journey to 
Greece would reduce itself to 
an exhaustive knowledge of 
Zante. I had only to stay one 
more day, he insisted, and I 
would see remarkable curiosities 
of the island, things unattempted 
vet in prose or rhyme. But the 
morrow of the following day 
would arrive, and I hardly saw 
the shadow of my enthusiastic 
friend of the night before. Some- 
times I had only a glimpse, a 
fleeting vision of him in a 
vanishing car in the company 
of some military men, or enter- 
ing and leaving the Prefecture 
building in great haste. During 
the day he was the zealous 
Prefect, absorbed in the cares 
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of office, entirely disregarding 
his promises of the day before. 
But night descended and it 
brought us a different man. 
The nocturnal Lauriotis, the 
excellent table talker, who was 
full of excuses for not having 
been able to comply with his 
rash promises of the day before, 
he would go to great lengths to 
explain that he had been unable 
to do so, since that special day 
had been the anniversary of the 
British handing back the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, or it happened 
to be the Queen’s birthday, and 
so on; until he would tentatively 
launch some tempting proposal 
for the following day. 

In this way I spent many 
more days at Zante than I had 
intended to spend ; but it is only 
fair to admit that if I did not 
enjoy too much of the Prefect’s 


company, I made many excur- 
sions through the island escorted 
by another learned Theban, Mr 


Nicholas Barbiani. This gentle- 
man, descended from a very old 
Venetian family settled here 
during the three or four centuries 
that these islands belonged to 
the Republic of Venice, is a 
great authority on the lore of 
theisle. At his house, a veritable 
museum, I saw among other 
interesting things the great 
placards that Mussolini during 
the Fascist invasion had hung 
all over Zante, offering alterna- 
tively to the islanders ‘ fierce 
hostility or precious friendship.’ 

In Barbiani’s company we 
went one evening to Keri, in 
the extreme south of the island, 
to see the surging wells of pitch 
mentioned by Herodotus in the 
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fourth of his books. We also 
visited the house of the Greek 
writer Calvos, that of the poet 
Dionisio Solomos, a native of 
Zante and the author of the 
words of the Greek National 
Anthem. All these houses had 
beautiful terraces with views 
over the Ionic Sea. 

That same evening, when I 
returned to my hotel, Lauriotis 
was waiting for me at the bar 
and drinking an ouzo. He had 
come to invite me to dine at 
® restaurant near the port, very 
good for its ‘ Langoustes & la 
Zantiote.’ According to the 
Prefect this dish was far superior 
to the lobster ‘ & l’Armoricaine ° 
which, owing to a phonetic 
corruption in most of the Parisian 
restaurants, now figures as ‘a 
l’Américaine.’ Another nomi- 
nalistic triumph for Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

Lauriotis was very fond of 
recalling the easy-going and 
distant Paris of his youth, the 
Paris of ‘ entre deux guerres’ of 
the departed 1920’s, but that 
night his thoughts and _ talk 
were centred on Zakynthos. We 
spoke of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
ever-remembered sonnet. Poe’s 
nostalgia for Zante was, accord- 
ing to my friend, the common 
property of most poets. This pre- 
ference of the poets had made of 
the island a universal Eldorado. 
What was Baudelaire’s ‘ Invita- 
tion au Voyage’ but a rather 
exaggerated description of this 
isle? While he talked I won- 
dered if the ‘bannis’ that 
Chateaubriand mentions might 
not be all the poets of the wide 
world living their lives exiled 
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from this golden isle. Perhaps 
Plato may have had Zante in 
view when he proposed to banish 
all poets from his Republic. 

I could not but admire 
Lauriotis’s versatility. Stimu- 
lated by the wine from Samos 
he could drift with Attie light- 
ness from gastronomy to poesy 
and from mythology to the dead 
languages. Poe’s sonnet was 
now superseded by another one 
written by Ugo Foscolo, born 
at Zante, who had composed 
it at Venice while he hankered 
after his native isle, his ‘ Chiara 
e selvosa Zacinto ’ :— 


‘Ne pit mai toccheréd le sacre spond 
ove il mio corpo fanciulleto giacque, 
Zacinto mia, che te specchi nell’ onde 
del greco mar... 


‘* But what were these sonnets 
perfunctorily performed by two 


minor poets?’’ said the Prefect, 
who at times brought to my 
mind the image of my friend 
Pedro Garcia from Buenos Aires. 
‘* What were these trifles if we 
went back to the great texts? 
Virgil in his third book of the 
Mneid speaks of ‘ Nemorosa 
Zacynthos,’ but even this, like 
the most part of Latin poetry, 
was largely derivative. It was 
left to Homer to speak of 
Zante authoritatively”’; and 
there and then he recited a 
whole passage from the Odyssey. 
As I listened to him I could 
not help thinking that no one 
could be better qualified to 
deliver classic Greek than a 
modern Greek. When he had 
finished, I proposed a_ toast 
to Simonides and other minor 
poets who, by being minor, 
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could not afford the luxury 
of being boring. I noticed that 
Lauriotis, contrary to what I 
had expected, did not include 
Byron among his minor poets, 
and I gathered that perhaps 
the hero of Missolonghi, for 
reasons outside the realm of 
poetry, had been promoted to 
the small and capricious circle 
of the major poets. 

“Speaking of Byron,” said 
Lauriotis, while he emptied his 
glass, ‘‘ you are leaving Zante 
and you have not yet seen a 
very important item, not to 
be found in the thick bush 
of Byroniana of the British 
Museum, or in the Gennadeion 
Library of Athens. It consists 
of nothing less than a manu- 
script of the poet in which he 
says how he will do all that 
he can to aid the Greeks and 
join in their cause. It is a 
very rare document, quite out 
of reach, and one which has 
hardly been read by anyone. 
If you can promise me to be 
both discreet and determined, 
you shall see it this very night.” 

The proposal was indeed very 
tempting, but I could not as 
yet make out why the inspec- 
tion of such a document had to 
be carried out by night. On the 
other hand, it suited me better, 
for I had decided to leave Zante 
on the following morning. 

We left the restaurant, and 
once in Lauriotis’s car he became 
more explicit. The manuscript 
in question was a letter from 
Byron to one of the members 
of the secret society ‘ Hetairia 
Philike,’ Dr Nicholas Karvellas, 
*® young lawyer from Zante. 
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Zante, which at that time, like 
all the other Ionian isles, was 
under British protection, was 
@ sort of springboard very much 
used by the Greek patriots 
against the Turks of the Pelo- 
ponnese. After Karvellas’s death 
the letter, which had been many 
years in the possession of the 
family, had finally passed into 
the hands of an old professor 
of Oriental languages, now living 
in retirement in Zante. It 
appeared that he was a very 
odd man, fond of solitude and 
very secretive about his treasures 
(he possessed the archives of 
Karvellas and Mavrocordato), 
which he carefully kept to him- 
self. Lauriotis went on to 
explain how an American had 
arrived at the island some time 
ago, and with the pretext of 
deciphering some Arabic manu- 
scripts, visited the old Orientalist 
day after day without having 
any chance of seeing the 
cherished letter, which, aceord- 
ing to the Prefect, I would see 
within a few minutes. 

Lauriotis dismissed his chauf- 
feur, and after parking his car 
in a narrow street at the back 
of the Plaza of the Arcades, 
he showed me the way. We 
passed by the Palace of Count 
Komuthos, another proud old 
gentleman who kept two Turkish 
flags taken by his ancestors at 
the battle of Lepanto. We 
went through narrow winding 
little streets which lead abruptly 
down to the sea. 

We were now facing a three- 
storey house, and Lauriotis 
silently pointed to me the first 
storey, whose windows, as it 
was full summer, 


were wide 
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open. Then, still without speak- 
ing, he looked round for a 
moment, walked towards the 
end of the street and entered 
a site where they were erecting 
a new building. A lonely figure 
of a man crossed the street 
corner at that moment—I mis- 
took him for a drunkard— 
singing a ‘ minora,’ one of the 
typical songs of this musical 
island. A few seconds later my 
host reappeared, carrying a 
ladder all white with whitewash. 
In addition to the fact that 
one could hardly touch it with- 
out getting stained with white- 
wash, the ladder had two or 
three of its lower rungs missing, 
which made it no easier to 
climb. Lauriotis, however, in 
spite of his years, ascended as 
sprightly as a youth, while I 
held on and supported the 
dilapidated ladder. When he 
had reached the top he leaned 
out from the window casement 
and with a commanding gesture 
intimated that I should follow. 
I obeyed, and both of us were 
now standing, I could perceive 
despite the darkness, in an 
elongated room with a rather 
low ceiling. I could also hear, 
too loudly, the tick-tock of a 
powerful clock. Lauriotis-Hyde 
handed me one of the electric 
torches which he had taken 
from the front locker in his 
ear, and flashed its light upon 
the ceiling, a yellow-coloured 
ceiling with light-blue flowers. 
I followed with increasingly 
amazed eyes the waverings of 
his searchlight as it revealed the 
unexpected nooks and corners 
of the room. I had a quick 
glimpse of everything, two nar- 
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ghiles full of water and several 
paintings and portraits in the 
Byzantine style with golden 
backgrounds. Next to a door 
that led into another room I 
distinguished a black bedstead 
half embedded in the wall. 
Sleeping peacefully on it was 
@ quaint old man, of very 
pale features, his white hair 
covered by a red woollen cap, 
like those used by sailors and 
fishermen in the Agean Sea. 

I absent-mindedly lit my 
torch, and for a few seconds 
that face of old ivory received 
the concentrated flash of two 
beams. I quickly extinguished 
my own light—it might easily 
have awakened the old man. 
He had fallen asleep, apparently, 
holding in his hands a rosary 
of thick amber beads. I would 
never have thought that the 
Orientalist would have been so 
addicted to a devout practice 
of a Western religion, but 
presently I discovered that what 
I had mistaken for a rosary was 
simply a ‘Komvoloi,’ a kind of 
handy pastime much favoured 
by most of the elderly men in 
the Near East. 

Lauriotis’s torch now flashed 
on a door that opened into an 
adjoining room. We advanced 
on tiptoe, trying to be as silent 
as possible, but the wooden 
floor creaked at every step. We 
crossed the adjoining room and 
entered a much larger one, which 
looked like a library, with a huge 
table in the centre. Lauriotis, 
who evidently knew the house 
very well, was quite sure of 
his movements and gave the 
impression of the old servant, 
turned rogue, breaking into the 
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house of his former master. 
But I was anything but sure 
of myself and my movements, 
and while I advanced towards 
the centre of the big room, my 
feet got entangled in an electrical 
cord leading up to the light 
over @ book that was resting 
on @ huge lectern, with such 
bad luck that the whole lighting- 
reading arrangement fell to the 
ground, making a colossal noise. 
Lying next to the fallen Lexicon 
Elienikon the shattered lamp- 
shade still reverberated loudly. 

We held our breath for a 
few moments. It was next to 
impossible that the old professor, 
of easily disturbed sleep like 
most elderly people, had not 
heard, unless he was deaf, such 
a noise. He might even have 
weapons lying close at hand. 
I had seen in a show-case in 


one of his rooms two Turkish 
pistols. I made up my mind 
to face the worst. But as 


time passed nothing happened. 
‘xcept for the unavoidable tick- 
ing of the huge clock, every- 
thing was invested with dead 
silence. So much so _ that 
Lauriotis, who had regained his 
self-assurance, was now busily 
rummaging among the papers of 
the Byzantine chest where the 
old man kept his manuscripts. 
After some minutes, which 
seemed like long hours, Lauriotis 
emerged towards the central 
table, carrying a red portfolio 
of Russia leather. At last the 
coveted letter! I at once recog- 
nised Lord Byron’s handwriting, 
which I knew well; for I had 
studied many of his manu- 
seripts in the House of Murray 
in Albemarle Street. The letter 
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itself was in Italian, and it 
appeared as written at the 
Palazzo Saluzzo, Byron’s house 
at Albaro, Genoa. It was dated 
14th May 1823, on the eve of 
his departure for Greece. The 
poet’s ease in handling the 
Italian language was quite re- 
markable. At the end of the 
epistle followed a postscript in 
English. It was in all prob- 
ability the sole existing piece 
of the poet’s unpublished hand- 
writing. With the aid of Lauri- 
otis’s torch I copied the letter, 
which ran as follows :— 


‘A Sigre Nicolas Karvellas 
Poste Restante a Pisa. 


Genova, 14 Maggio 1823. 
Pregiatissimo Signore, 


Give me, I pray, all the 
news you can concerning the events 
which are taking place in your 
country, now the more so as I 
must inform the Committee which 
has been appointed in London in 
order to give advice and aid to 
Greece. This Committee has been 
good enough to associate me with 
them, and they are on the point of 
considering if it would be advisable 
to send a whole brigade or officers 
only, to your Government. 

They have requested me to give 
my views on the subject and I am 
of the opinion that we should prefer 
officers and artillery well provided 
with ammunition and other necessary 
stores; as I truly believe that in 
that way we shall render ourselves 
more useful to your country. I shall 
be obliged if you can let me have 
your Own opinion on the matter. 

I am now expecting an urgent 
reply from the Committee and I 
also expect to hear from Blaquiére, 
who must now be at Idra, and then 
I shall be enabled to make up my 
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own decision, which may well be to 
go up in person to your Government 
in order to make myself useful, as 
best I can, to your country. Please 
let me know what are the views 
of the more enlightened of your 
countrymen. 
Ever yours, very truly, 


mn, B. 


PS.—-My dear Karvellas, you 
understand English I therefore add 
a few words—I do not know that 
[ shall be able to go up in person 
to yr Government—but I will do all 
that I can—let me have any 
information that I may transmit it 
to the Committee—our friend Hob- 
house is an active member—pray 


write.—ever yrs, N. B.’ 


We left the house and followed 
the same path back to our ear. 
Lauriotis wanted to drive me 
home, but I preferred to return 
on foot to my hotel. As I 
was crossing the Square of the 
Areades I halted for a_ brief 
while at a small pub which I 
had christened ‘the café of 
the Dorie columns.’ Several 
customers seated outside round 
a table were singing one of 
Zante’s classical ‘ cantadas ’— 
a song entitled ‘A Mapia ’— 
and the contrasting voices of 
high and low pitch rendered 
the whole scene unforgettable. 
It was a unique experience to 
yatch these men gathered at a 
safé singing in so orderly a 
fashion, as though they were 
performing at a concert, but 


one in which there was no 
audience. I glanced curiously 


at their glasses to see what 
kind of drink they were having. 
It was water, large full tumblers 
of erystalline water, which 
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seemed to be the chief delight 
of these sober Greeks. 

During the latter part of the 
following morning, while I was 
busily engaged in the rather 
tedious business of squeezing 
things into handbags, I received 
# visit from the Prefect. He did 
not even wait, as one would have 
expected, for me downstairs, but 
hurriedly dashed up to my room. 
There and then I was informed 
that the old professor Demetrios 
had been found dead that morn- 
ing in his bed. He had died, 
presumably, from heart failure, 
but to be quite frank, Lauriotis 
added, the local Coroner had 
not yet intervened. 

All the scenes of the night 
before crowded tumultuously in 
my brain. I glanced wearily 
at the copy of the letter which, 
that same morning, I had made 
out for Lauriotis. It would 
be of no use now, the Prefect 
remarked ; for the Professor’s 
papers, unless he had left in- 
structions to proceed otherwise, 
would almost certainly be sent 


to the National Archives of 
Zante. It was also unnecessary, 


he added, to be in such a 
hurry with my luggage. I might 
a8 well start emptying my bags 
again; for from that moment 
onwards I was under arrest 
and an inquiry was about to 
be held. While he spoke he 
slyly eyed one of my shoes, 
which was slightly stained with 
whitewash. I was really startled. 
I knew there was nothing he 
would not do in order to keep 
me in the island. Lauriotis 
continued: “ By the time you 
have got in touch with your 
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Consul and set matters right, 
two months will have easily 
elapsed, which means the strict 
minimum that you should devote 
to this interesting island. You 
shall now pore, to your heart's 
content, over the papers and 
writings of Demetrios and you 
shall retire to bed at regular 
hours.” 

At that moment through the 
open window there came like 
® prolonged human wail the 
sound of a ship’s siren; it 
was the Andros calling for a 
brief stay of one hour before 
continuing on her journey to 
Patras. I rushed towards the 
window, from where one sur- 
veyed in its full splendour the 
luminous flower of the Levant. 
As I turned back towards the 
room the obliging Prefect was 
engaged in closing one of my 
suiteases that lay open on the 
bed, and I at once noticed by 
the way he smiled that the 
Dr Jekyll of his twofold per- 
sonality had triumphed and that 


I was free. He very kindly 
helped me with my luggage 


and drove me in his own car 
to the boat. Perhaps none of 
those who saw me, escorted 
and seen off by the Chief 
Authority of the island, could 
have imagined the strange hap- 
penings of the night before. 
As the boat sailed I could still 
see the imposing tower of Saint 
Dionisio’s Church, where the 
body of this local saint lay 
embalmed, the miraculous saint 
who, according to Byron, had 
saved Count Gamba and one 
of the poet’s vessels from the 
hands of the Turks. 
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POO 


BY J. D. H. 


Poo SEDAW PoK is an ele- 
phant and, like the far more 
famous Bandoola, his job is to 
drag teak logs, for the same teak 
firm as did Bandoola, but in 
Siam. It is not, perhaps, quite 
correct to say that his name is 
Poo Sedaw Pok; it is more 
properly the thoroughly unro- 
mantic sounding one of Poo Pok. 
Sedaw is a Siamese word meaning 
« bull elephant without tusks. 

I have said that Poo Sedaw 
Pok is an elephant, but he is 
no ordinary one. Fifty-four 
years old, he can still do the 
work of any two elephants in 
our herd. With a body like 
the boiler of a locomotive, 
enormous legs, a fine long tail 
nearly reaching the ground, of 
prodigious strength, he none the 
less has a most extraordinary 
dreamy look in his eyes, quite 
unlike anything I have seen in 
any other elephant. And to 
see him work! Poo Sedaw Pok 
is in his own class and knows it. 
When he drags a log, he caleu- 
lates the ‘ legs’ in the drag, and 
then goes off at a near run, and 
there is trouble if anything gets 
in his way. Not long ago he 
was dragging a two-ton log, and 
some distance ahead was a 
sturdy female dragging one less 
than half that weight. He 
caught her up before the end of 
his ‘leg,’ and trumpeted and 
bellowed at her either to get on 
or to get out of the way. She 
shied off the drag-path with 
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her log, and Poo Sedaw Pok 
was able to continue at the 
pace that satisfied his profes- 
sional standards of workman- 
ship. It is said that he will not 
allow any other elephant to 
help him drag a very big log, 
but in my limited experience of 
him the question is purely 
academic, for I have yet to see 
the log he could not drag by 
himself. When, earlier in the 
year, Elephant Bill came out 
to explore the possibility of 
filming ‘ Bandoola’ in Siam, 
we showed him Poo Sedaw Pok 
among others. It would have 
been more than Bill’s reputation 
as @ writer is worth to admit 
that any animal is the peer of 
Bandoola, but we certainly think 
that Poo Sedaw Pok could drag 
any log that Bandoola ever did. 


As frequently happens, the 
biggest elephants have the 


smallest riders, and Ai Miang 


was—I am afraid I must use 
the past tense—certainly no 
exception. The day after a 


supply-drop with the Chindits 
I swear I was carrying a bigger 
all-up load than Ai Miang; so 
he can have presented very 
little of a problem to Poo Sedaw 
Pok. Yet Ai Miang’s control of 
that huge beast was effortless 
and perfect. It was impossible 
to picture one without the other: 
they had been together for years. 

The launching of logs into 
the Me Wang River south of 
Lampang was due to finish at 
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the end of September, and Poo 
Sedaw Pok was in the lower 
samp. I inspected the elephants 
and paid the men at the end of 
the month, noting that Poo 
Sedaw Pok was in fine con- 
dition, possibly coming on 
must; then I went to Nan 
Pom’s camp some twenty-five 
miles farther north. Here there 
had been some slight trouble ; 
for, a short time previously, Poo 
Kampan and Poo Chang, two 
tuskers, had been found to be 
suffering from filariasis, which 
is catching, and so these two 
elephants were given the ‘ cure.’ 
By human standards this might 
seem to be fairly drastic— 
twenty grains of arsenic a day 
for twelve days, followed—with- 
out a rest—by forty grains a 
day for nineteen days which, 
by simple arithmetic, makes 
1000 grains of arsenic per 
elephant per month. This had 
cured Poo Kampam, but Poo 
Chang not only had been cured, 
but was roaring mad on must. 
He is a huge animal, with a 
superb pair of symmetrical tusks, 
and would have played the title 
part had it been possible to make 
the film of ‘ Bandoola’ in Siam. 
Nan Pom had him tied to a 
tree with an ordinary and a 
must tying-chain, but he had 
managed to shake off his fetters, 
was making passes at anyone 
who came anywhere near him. 
With oil pouring out of the 
must holes behind his eyes, 
looked to me like a very poor 
imitation of a film star. How- 
ever, I felt sure he could not 
break the two chains, and left the 
camp with a clear conscience. 
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Having nothing particular to 
do for a few days, I went up to 
Muang Ngow to stay with my 
friends the Hartleys, of another 


teak company, and was able, 
within 100 miles of the Indo- 
China border, to enjoy the 


comforts of a well-run English 
country house. We spent four 
very pleasant days talking of 
old times, playing chess and 
scanning the horizon for the rain 
which, we hoped, was to wash 
our logs out of the Me Hooat. 
[t is difficult to explain just what 


‘the rise’ means to anyone 
engaged in the extraction of 
teak. It is—if one gets it— 


the reward of all one’s labours. 
To see perhaps 15,000 logs, on 
which one has put in @ vast 
amount of hard work—probably 
only to move them a few miles 
—suddenly, by the help of 
nature, swept effortlessly down 
towards Bangkok is, indeed, a 
satisfying spectacle. Unfortun- 
ately we did not get the rise 
then, and that was not the only 
blot on an otherwise perfect 
four days’ holiday. On _ the 
last day, as we were sitting out 
on the lawn, I heard the name 
of my jungle clerk announced ; 
and he would not have come all 
the way to Muang Ngow unless 
there was bad news. I jumped 
to the conclusion that Poo Chang 
had managed to break his chains; 
but not a bit of it; on the 
contrary, 1 was told that Nan 
Pom had taken advantage of 
one of Poo Chang’s more docile 
moods to load him with one 
more tying-chain and no less 
than three pairs of fetters. No, 
it was more serious than that. 
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Poo Sedaw Pok had killed Ai 
Miang and got loose. 

I little thought, when I 
inspected the camp on 29th 
September, that the poor chap 
had less than twenty-four hours 
to live. The story is as old 
as the teak industry ; however 
well one knows an _ elephant 
one should always be careful. 
For all his strength, an elephant 
is a nervous creature, liable to 
do unexpected things without 
warning, particularly when near 
coming on must. Poo Sedaw 
Pok had strayed; so Ai Miang 
and four members of the camp 
staff had gone out to bring him 
in. He had been perfectly quiet, 
and had come to their call. 
And then, when Ai Miang was 
kneeling down to undo his fetters 
before riding him, he had picked 
the man up in his trunk, knocked 
his head on the ground, and 
killed him outright. The other 
four men ran away in fright. 

So there we were. Poo Sedaw 
Pok loose, probably by now on 
must, with his fetters undone, 
and the one man who could 
control him dead; for, though 
Poo Sedaw Pok had never before 
killed anyone, he had always 
taken a lot of handling. 
not a pleasant prospect. 

I sent my clerk straight back. 
He told me that the morale of 
the camp was not very good, 
but four local men had offered to 
capture the elephant. I author- 
ised him to offer a reward of 
500 ticals, subsequently raised to 
1000, and off hewent. It took me 
some time to gather up my staff 
and, further impeded by a road- 
bridge being swept away, I did 


It was 
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not reach the area myself until 
5th October. On arrival I was 
met by a most urgent letter 
from the Nai Amphur—or sub- 
divisional officer—drawing my 
attention to the distress of the 
villagers at the destruction being 
done to their fields by Poo 
Sedaw Pok. However, com- 
pensation for damage done by 
elephants is quite a regular 
item of expenditure, and the 
villagers are never the losers. 
That could be sorted out later. 
The first thing was to catch the 
runaway. 

When this sort of thing 
happens, the two chief factors 
are the elephant and the terrain. 
For the elephant one may have, 
at worst, a known killer, on 
must, with his fetters undone 
and his tying-chain off; or, at 
best, a docile animal with fetters 
tied and tying-chain still on. 
The best terrain, without a 
doubt, is fairly steep jungle. 
There will always be plenty of 
trees big enough to tie the 
elephant to, while, as a man is 
much faster than even an un- 
fettered elephant going uphill, 
the risk is very considerably 
reduced. 

As far as terrain was con- 
cerned, we were badly off. The 
‘amp was on the bank of the 
Me Wang about two miles south 
of Ban Aw village. Near the 
village were the irrigated paddy- 
fields; in the lower mile were 
the hais. The hais are shifting 
cultivation. The villagers clear 


an area, by axe and fire, cultivate 
it for two or three years, and 
then move on to another area. 
The result is that at any given 
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time one will have hais under 
cultivation, and old hais with 
anything from one to twenty 
years’ scrub growth on them. 
They are about as bad as one 
could wish to find for hunting a 
must elepnant in; for there 
are no trees big enough to dodge 
behind or to tie the elephant to; 
they are flat, which means that 
he is faster than you, and, 
finally, the serub, which is quite 
enough to hinder or even stop 
you, he will simply brush out 
of the way. Interspersed in the 
hais, however, were groves of 
rain-trees, and it was in these 
that we were hoping to catch 
him. However, not even all of 
these were suitable, for every 
year, about September, the vil- 
lagers tap one-third of their 
rain-trees for sticlac. This is the 
secretion of insects which live 
on the trees, and is deposited 
like a seab on the smaller 
branches. The procedure is to 
lop off all the branches and 
scrape them, leaving a gaunt 
skeleton of a tree. As the 
branches are then left on the 
ground, movement in such groves 
is difficult. The only thing to 
be said in favour of the terrain 
was that, since the river was 
on one side of us, Poo Sedaw 
Pok only had a 180 as opposed 
to a 360-degree are in which to 
stray. 

Regarding the elephant him- 
self—well, we might have been 
worse off. An elephant’s gear 


of restraint which, in some form 
or other, he is never without, 
consists of a pair of fetters on 
his forelegs, and a tying-chain. 
This, normally thirty feet long, 
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is fastened to his front right 
foot, and when he is working, is 
slung over his neck. When he 
is let loose to graze, it is thrown 
on the ground and drags along 
behind him, making recapture 
easier. The fetters are put on 
when the animal goes to graze, 
and, when working, both halves 
are fastened on the animal’s 
front left foot. Poo Sedaw Pok’s 
fetters had been fastened back 
on the left foot before he killed 
Ai Miang, so he had full use of 
all four legs. The tying-chain, 
although still on, was slung 
over his neck. This meant that 
he would always be pretty fast 
and that, until his tying-chain 
dropped, there would be nothing 
with which to tie him up. 

That was the situation when, 
on 6th October, I went out on 
my first elephant hunt. Having 
transferred to the up-country 
staff only after the war, I had 
never had occasion to go on one 
before, and had little idea what 


to do. However, I hoped my 
presence would help to raise 
morale in the camp, and the 


hunt would in any case be most 
interesting. 

The theory of how to catch a 
stray elephant is simplicity it- 
self, but in few fields of human 
endeavour can the gulf between 
theory and practice be poten- 
tially so wide and so deep. 
Most elephants in Burma and 
Siam are trained to fear a spear, 
though the Karens in Burma 
often train elephants with dahs, 
or jungle knives. Either you 
drive the elephant until you 
catch up with him, then tie the 
chain round a tree while he is 
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‘held’ with spears ; or else you 
get behind two trees, close 
together, and induce him to 
come at you, and while his 
attention is held by the men 
behind one tree, the men behind 
the other slip out, get the tying- 
chain and run it round their 
tree. Simple. Robbing blind 
octogenarians in the blackout 
is not in it. 

Well, out we went. The 
volunteer catchers had already 
chased him for three days with- 
out success. We had only five 
spears — the rest of us had 
pointed bamboos. We = soon 
found him, ‘living off the 
country’ in one of the hais, 
and were pleased to note that 
his tying-chain had fallen, 
though not so pleased to see 
that he was on must. We 
stood behind two trees and 
called to him. But Poo Sedaw 
Pok was not interested, and 
off he went, with all of us in 
full cry. For an animal of 
that size, with a tying-chain 
on his leg, he moved amazingly 
quietly. Indeed, almost the 
only sound by which an elephant 
gives his presence away is, when 
he checks, the flapping of his 
ears; and that can be heard 
nearly 200 yards away. This 
was most important when he 
went into hais that were over- 
grown, and which were the most 
dangerous places from our point 
of view. 

We chased him round and 
round in circles for about four 
hours, but never got up to him: 
so in the afternoon we brought 
in Mee Kham Mee, one of the 
females, in the hopes that Poo 
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Sedaw Pok might be feeling the 
need of home comforts. We 
stood guard in the vicinity for 
about three hours; but either 
Poo Sedaw Pok was not feeling 
amorous, or he was suspicious 
anyway. 
him and did 
experiment. 

After practice, theory. As 
far as I could see, we might go 
on chasing him for weeks. One 
idea was to try and catch him 
at night, particularly as there 
was plenty of moon. This is 
not as easy as it sounds. An 
elephant probably only sleeps 
for four hours a night, and may 
do this in two or three spells. 
He may be sleeping, too, far 
from any trees big enough to tie 
him to, or he may be lying 
on the chain. His attitude, if 
woken, can be counted on with 
absolute certainty to be uni- 
formly non-co-operative. None 
the less the catchers did go out 
in an endeavour either to tie 
him up or else to tie another 
chain onto the one he already 
had, giving him sixty instead 
of thirty feet of chain to drag 
behind him. But this also 
failed. 

Members of another school of 
thought drove two-inch ° nails 
through short boards, hoping 
to put these in his path and lame 
him with them. They really 
were the most horrible-looking 
things, and I was glad that it 
yas not by this agency that he 
was finally caught. Another 
man, working on the principle 
of doing it all by kindness, was, 
from that day forth, never seen 
in the jungle without a bunch 


We saw nothing of 
repeat the 


not 
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of bananas. It is essential in 
these matters not to stifle initia- 
tive, but it did oceur to me that 
a strong vein of optimism ran 
through this man’s nature. We 
discussed the digging of a huge 
pit, covering it with branches, 
and leading the elephant into 
it. Again, easier said than 
done and, even if we had 
accomplished the engineering 
feat of digging a pit big enough 
and deep enough and had 
managed to lead him into it, 
[ did not like to think what 
the shambles would be after 
we had got him there; for I 
knew Poo Sedaw Pok well 
enough to know that surprise 
would be followed within a 
matter of seconds by expressions 
of extreme displeasure. The 
final method—and if all else 
fails it is admitted that this is 


the only thing to do—is to shoot 


him in the foot with SG. But 
that might well mean the 
elephant’s being off work for a 
year. 

After theory, more practice, 
but 7th October was a repetition 
of the 6th—round and round in 
circles. So was 8th October, 
except that by then the volun- 
teer catchers had given up and 
home; so we were left 
on our own. The one consola- 
tion was the rain, which was 
now coming down in torrents, 
assuring a big enough ‘ rise’ to 
float our logs out into the main 
stream. But that did not help 
us to catch the confounded 
elephant. 

On 9th October we accumu- 
lated reinforcements. Word had 
got round the district that there 


gone 
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was good money to be made, 
possibly in a very short time, 
and two men, Ai Tiap and Ai 
Cheur, arrived independently. 
Each was told that the first 
man to tie up Poo Sedaw Pok 
would get the reward. In Ai 
Cheur I had complete confidence 
from the start. In the first 
place he was a Kamu, probably, 
as a tribe, the best riders going, 
in the second place he had been 
a rider for years, and in the 
third place he was even smaller 
than Ai Miang. 

So to 10th October. When I 
arrived at the camp for the 
morning’s chase I found that 
the newcomers had settled down 
and grouped themselves with 
our own men. In any case they 
were going to share the reward. 
What I was more interested in 
was knowing what the plan 
was to be, for I felt we had to 
think of something new. Aji 
Cheur was asking if he could 
be allowed to try getting close 
to Poo Sedaw Pok by taking 
another of our elephants up to 
him. It seemed worth trying. 
In dealing with a camp of 
elephants, one has to know not 
only the animals themselves, 
but also how they react towards 
each other. Some years pre- 
viously Poo Leeam, a first-class 
tusker, had found himself above 
Poo Sedaw Pok on a three-in- 
one slope, and, aided by this 
and the first principle of war, 
had bowled the mighty Poo 
Sedaw Pok about fifty feet 
down the slope. What his 
motive was will never be fully 
known, but the result was that 
Poo Sedaw Pok has retained a 
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hearty respect for Poo Leeam 
ever since. Clearly he was the 
one for Ai Cheur, and out we all 
went. Same result; round and 
round in circles for four hours, 
after which—back to tiffin. This 
may strike one as queer, when 
we had, apparently, got him 
well on the run, but I have yet 
to find anything urgent enough 
to make the man in this part of 
the world miss his midday meal. 

It was getting beyond a joke, 
so in the afternoon five of us 
went out with spears to see if 
we could run him down. ‘ Run 
him down’ was just about the 
form, for we ran after that 
animal for two hours—as usual 
in circles. We finally caught up 
with him just where we wanted 
him—in one of the groves of 
rain-trees, and tried to stalk 
him. But we were not the only 


ones getting tired of this sort of 
sport. Poo Sedaw Pok obviously 
considered that he was being 
denied his legitimate aspirations 
to devastate the local paddy- 


fields, and came at us. We made 
«a bad error then—a very bad 
error—and one which might 
easily have had serious or even 
fatal consequences. Instead of 
selecting two trees close together, 
we stood our ground where we 
were; and where we were there 
was only one tree. Far worse 
than this, we all stood in front 
of it. If an elephant comes at 
you, and there is only one tree, 
the thing to do is to get behind 
it and, by making derogatory 
remarks, try to induce him to 
come at you clockwise round 
the tree, so that his tying-chain 
is between him and the tree. 


Poo Sedaw Pok. 


[March 


You then move back, trying to 
get him to follow you round, in 
which case he ties himself up. 
However, as I say, we did not 
do that; we stood in front of 
the tree, and as he came at us I 
could detect very little of the 
dreamy look in his eyes. On 
the contrary, he seemed to me 
to be an elephant with a per- 
fectly clear-cut line of action 
mapped out in his mind. Things 
happened quickly then. He 
went for the man in the centre, 
who tried to spear him, and the 
shaft snapped off short. Poo 
Sedaw Pok was in among us. 
Must I confess it? In a very 
short space of time each of us 
was behind a different tree at 
fairly widely separated intervals. 
Poo Sedaw Pok selected the 
tree with Ai Sook, one of our 
riders, behind it, but if he 
thought he was going to have 
things all his own way his 
judgment was badly at fault; 
for Ai Sook, instead of with- 
drawing, sallied forth to meet 
him and drove a spear into his 
foot. There are few places in 
which an elephant is more sensi- 
tive than the foot, and Poo 
Sedaw Pok went hard astern. 
Ai Sook followed and managed 
to grab the chain. Poo Sedaw 
Pok continued to go astern. We 
have never had occasion to 
make elephants drag logs going 
astern, a procedure which would, 
in any case, involve radical 
redesigning of the harness ; 80 a 
comparison of an elephant’s pull 
going ahead and going astern is 
not available. What can be 
asserted without the slightest 
fear of contradiction is that, 
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going one way or the other, 
there is not a man living who 
can hold Poo Sedaw Pok’s tying- 
chain in one hand and a spear 
in the other. The chain was 
pulled through Ai Sook’s hand, 
the end of it whipped round his 
thighs, bruising him badly, and 
Poo Sedaw Pok turned and ran. 
We carried Ai Sook back to 
camp, and he was out of the 
hunt from then on, but it was 
his courageous act in spearing 
Poo Sedaw Pok the way he did 
that was the chief factor in the 
animal’s subsequent capture. 
On 11th October we took out 
two elephants for the drive, 
Poo Leeam and Poo Boon Choo 
Yai, as perfectly proportioned a 
tusker as one could ask to see. 
But he was afraid of Poo Sedaw 
Pok, and showed it, as elephants 
do, by emitting loud squeaks 
and banging his trunk on the 
ground. Still, when he saw that 
Poo Sedaw Pok was not stand- 
ing his ground, he plucked up 
courage and seemed to 
into the spirit of the chase. The 
direction of the hunt—need I 
repeat it ?— was round and 
round in circles, and, with the 
heavy rain there had been, we 
were leaving a fine set of tracks 
in the area. However, there 
was one difference this time— 
blood. The spear wound must 
have been effective ; for nearly 
twenty-four hours later his foot 
was still bleeding, and we could 
see from his footprints that he 
was lame in his front left leg. 
We got right up to him, the 
headman jabbed him in the 
back leg, and I thought we 
were going to get him. But I 
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was forgetting tiffin, and at the 
next check the whole lot 
they thought that would be 
enough for the day. IL pointed 
out that we had him well on the 
run, but was met by the un- 
assailable arguments that they 
were tired, that Poo Leeam and 
Poo Boon Choo Yai were tired, 
and finally that they had not 
had tiffin. They assured me 
that we would get him on the 
morrow, and I knew that if 
they had made up their minds, 
it would be useless to argue the 
point. In any case, | felt, all 
in all, that they right. 
However, [ arranged that next 
day we would take tiffin with 
us, and if necessary chase him 
all day. I then walked back to 
the village with Ai Tiap, who 
asked me whether, in anticipa- 
tion of the inevitable capture 
on the morrow, I could let him 
have twenty ticals in advance to 
defray current expenses. As 
the villagers were mentioning 
10,000 ticals as a reasonable 
figure for compensation, I could 
not see that another twenty 
would make all that difference. 

12th October, 1 somehow felt, 
would be V.P.S.P. 
Victory over Poo Sedaw Pok 
day, and somewhat sur- 
prised, on reaching the village 
on my way to the camp, to be 
met by Ai Tiap, whom IL had 
told not to wait for me. He 
explained that he had been to 
the local temple to offer prayers 
for success. Prayer before battle 
is an excellent rule, but on 
getting a few yards to leeward of 
Ai Tiap I realised that he had 
been worshipping not only at 


sald 


were 


day, or 
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the shrine of Buddha but also 
at that of Bacchus; in fact, 
even placing the most charitable 
interpretation on the matter, I 
was relentlessly driven to the 
conclusion that most, if not all, 
of the advance of twenty ticals 
had been used by Ai Tiap to 
make high wassail with his 
friends in the village. Just 
what his reaction would be to 
an encounter with Poo Sedaw 
Pok in his present condition 
was anyone’s guess, but of one 
thing I was certain: if there 
was to be a long chase, Ai Tiap 
would not be in at the finish on 
12th October. 

Out we went, the two ele- 
phants, the catchers and the 
mob. Ai Tiap immediately began 
arguing with all and sundry at 
the top of his voice. Since it 
was difficult to fit this in to the 
grand strategic plan for the 
recapture of Poo Sedaw Pok, 
the headman and I, as the saying 
is, ‘slapped him down,’ and 
from then on, I must admit, 
Ai Tiap did all that anyone 
could have asked of him. 

Our prognostications proved 
to be right. Poo Sedaw Pok 
only succeeded in getting round 
the ‘inner cirele’ once. The 
second time we drove him onto 
«a narrow spit of land on the 
bank of the Me Wang—a perfect 
place, with the Me Wang on 
one side, a _ side-stream with 
steep banks on the other, and a 
convenient tree blocking the 
entrance. He had had enough, 
poor brute. His leg had swollen 
under the fetter, and must have 
been giving him some pain, 
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and that and the chasing he had 
had to put up with had brought 
him off must. Now, whatever 
happened, we must not try and 
rush him. I ordered the other 
two elephants back out of sight. 
His chain was in long grass by 
his feet, too far away to be 
reached from behind the tree. 
We ‘held’ him with spears, 
while the headman and Ai Cheur 
salled to him. Two of us went 
round in front of him, still 
‘holding’ him. He did not 
move. Meanwhile, someone was 
cutting a long stick with a hook 
to it; onee we could get that 
chain the chase was over. The 
headman fished about in the 
grass. This was the really 
crucial moment; for the ele- 
phant might make one more dash 
for it when he felt his chain being 
tied. Fortunately he did not, 
and I have seldom been more 
relieved than when I saw the 
chain tied round that tree. 

The first thing to do then was 
to get on a must tying-chain 
too. I was for leaving him 
there for a few days, but I was 
assured that he could be taken 
back to camp, and when I saw 
Ai Cheur up on his head, | 
realised that the chains could 
safely be untied. A quarter 
of an hour later, Poo Sedaw Pok 
was once more tied up in camp, 
the same well-known dreamy 
expression on his face, happily 
throwing earth over his back, 
for all the world as if this 
regrettable lapse of behaviour 
had never taken place. 

I will bet there are 
dozen like him living. 


not a 
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SIC TRANSIT GLORIA, 
BY BRIAN J. HAIMES, 
LAST night we had filled the the packed snow outside and 


stove with coal, stolen from 
behind the quartermaster’s store, 
until it glowed cherry-red. Now 
it was black, the sky outside the 
uncurtained windows was still 
dark and the barrack-room was 
filled with smoke. I could just 
make out the long row of beds 
against the opposite wall, each 
one « clumsy heap of coarse 
blankets, some with a 
khaki greatecoat added to the 
pile. Between my bed and the 
next, Mick Curtis was scrabbling 
in the gloom, trying to tie his 
boots. 
‘* What time is it, Mick ? ” 


oTrey 


* Twenty to eight,” he 
whispered. 
I had a vague idea that 


tradition or regulations required 
us to be up and about at six- 
thirty, but my first week in the 
Army had not yet settled that 
point. Anyway, in midwinter, 
with two or three inches of snow 
on the ground, nothing ever 
happened before the breakfast 
parade at eight. I sank back 
into the sparse comfort of the 


stiff blankets, warmed by a 
night’s sleep. Mick, «a con- 


scientious soldier with a couple 
of years’ service behind him, was 
a little perturbed. 

‘* Who's duty-corporal ? ” 
whispered. ‘It’s time 
thing was happening.” 
thing did. 

Quick footsteps squeaked on 


he 
some- 
Some- 


tramped smartly on the stone 
steps. The double wooden doors 
crashed open, and before I had 
time to get my feet out of bed, 
Sergeant Mecllwain stood in the 
doorway, straight, trim, and 
frighteningly energetic for that 
time of the morning. Without 
looking for the switch he slapped 
the electric lights full on. Moan- 
ing grumbles began to rise from 
the heaps of old clothes on the 
beds. He gazed round ineredu- 
lously and opened his mouth in 
a threatening screech. 

‘** Git oot of bed. Git ootside. 
Ye look like a pit deesaster.”’ 

The outraged tones of this 
touching welcome to the dawn, 
together with other unprintable 
words, seemed to imply that the 
slothful bodies were an insult 
to him personally, the duly 
accredited representative of His 
Majesty's Scots Guards. 
he announced, an insult 


It was, 
which 


would not be avenged until he 
had had somebody's guts for 
varters. 

Before he had _ finished his 


first sentence | had my trousers 
on and was scuttling to the 
washroom to put a wall between 


us before he started taking 
names. Already in the thick 
haze of the barrack-room a 


confused mass of vague bodies 
whizzed back and forth, striving 
to make up with 

they had lost with 


what 
indolence, 


haste 
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hoping to move fast enough to 
escape recognition. 

Sergeant MeIlwain always had 
that effect. On parade it was 
his habit to stand isolated fifty 
yards away from the squad, a 
compact, motionless figure from 
which emerged shrieks of com- 
pulsive frenzy that hardly a 
soul understood. We assured 
each other that an unintelligible 
accent like that could only have 
been learned in the murkiest 
depths of the Gorbals, but not 
a man ever failed to do exactly 
what the frightful sergeant ex- 
pected of him. He had no need 
of clear speech. A paralytic fear 
of focusing such wrath on one’s 
own head gave each shivering 
member of the squad an in- 
sight into Sergeant MelIlwain’s 
mind that Freud would have 
envied. 

Looking back now, in safety, I 
should say that this paragon 
was about thirty-eight years of 
age, but to us reeruits he was 
timeless and ageless. We never 
dreamed of minor forees like 
time and space affecting such an 
infallible individual. Centuries 
of tradition and experience had 
been distilled into that athletic 
frame and the lean, wooden 
face, entirely without expression. 

At close quarters, for rifle 
drill, his voice had the gentle 
quality of a file drawn across a 
ragged edge of corrugated iron. 
He stood quite still, moulded 
into his battle-dress, and the 
rifle leaped from place to place 
in the air round him as if it had 
a life of its own. We stood, 
helpless, in three baggy brown 
ranks while he gave these demon- 
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strations of virtuosity, waiting 
for his favourite exhortation. 

* Squaad. Squad, °*tehun. 
Roond me in a_ half-cirele. 
MovE! ‘syouwere. Move!!!” 
All this as one word and molto 
crescendo. Thirty clumsy oafs 
milled round indecisively, some 
going one way, some on the way 
back, some, by a sort of natural 
gift, just getting in everybody’s 
way. While we demonstrated 
what helpless yokels all recruits 
were, Sergeant MeclIlwain gazed 
with a cold eye until the tangle 
sorted itself out, under a cloud 
of collective foolishness. Then 
he silently raised his face to 
heaven for guidance and began 
again with a shriek— 

‘When I say move, I want 
to see a cloud of dust and a line 
of livin’ statues. Squaaad, 
TCHUN !!!” 

We lived our lives to a chorus 
of ** Squaad, ‘tchun ‘syouwere ” 
aimed at us in howls, bellows 
and yelps from all directions 
and at all times of the day, but 
wherever the solo came from 
it was always our ubiquitous 
platoon sergeant. In a January 
gale he pointed out to me in 
unmistakable terms, from a dis- 
tance of eighty yards, that dress 
regulations did not permit 
horrible little men masquerading 
as soldiers to slink along the 
barrack road with collar turned 
up and hands in pockets. It 
really seemed to matter to him. 

Because of this situation the 
barrack-room every night was 
full of earnest characters boning 
boots, burning boots, polishing 
brasses, blancoing webbing, each 
one the exponent of a favourite 
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theory for getting the best 
results. Not a word was heard 
of labour saving, never a thought 
of the shortest cut. The only 
question was how to get a 
glassier shine on toe-caps or a 
sharper crease in trousers. The 
supporters of spit and a mutton- 
bone argued fiercely with the 
wielders of hot spoons, and old 
hands at mattress pressing 
poured scorn on the effeminate 
and criminal stitchers of creases. 

As to boots, I tended towards 
the melt-out-the-grease school, 
but the specious lure of scientific 
progress was my downfall. An 
electric fire seemed to promise 
speed, but an unhappy accident 
one day left me staring in horror 
while a thick, black stream of 
stinking smoke rolled upwards, 
and a toe-cap collapsed before 
my eyes from bulbous magnifi- 
cence to a disgusting, wrinkled 
wreck. From that day forth I 
became @ firm and literal ex- 
ponent of spit and polish. 

For battle-dress my recipe was 
the straightforward electric iron. 
It got its best results on a 
rather worn suit, from which 
the cloth had lost some of its 
bulk, but one was forced to 
deplore the ‘ wide’ boys who 
achieved their effect with sand- 
paper. 

Web equipment was a special 
problem, fresh from the store, 
the brasses dull, with green 
patches, the webbing pale as 
straw and stiffer than clothing 
frozen on @ line. Cleaning it 
was not difficult, but long service 
was the only thing that would 
make it fit. Two days after it 


was issued the programme called 
I 
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for an exercise in full marching 
order. Great was the cursing and 
breaking of finger-nails. Belts 
had to be fitted to waists, 
shoulder-straps to waist-belts, 
water-bottles and haversacks to 
be hung in the right place on the 
back of the belt, ammunition- 
pouches in the right place on the 
front. All had to be done on 
the man and each piece had at 
least two fastenings. There were 
altogether too many variables in 
this situation, and nothing is less 
variable than new webbing. 

Half-past eight A.M. was the 
time for the parade before the 
exercise. It left time to clean 
one’s rifle after breakfast and 
all should have been well, but I 
failed in my youthful ignorance 
to make allowance for the nat- 
ural intransigence of inanimate 
objects. The rifle was clean, but 
the web belt was still too loose 
when Sergeant MelIlwain weighed 
in with his usual refrain— 


“Git ootside. Git ootside, 
ye bunch of cripples. Ive got 


a grey-haired old grandmither 
could move quicker than you.” 

In no time at all the sturdy 
soldiers who were supposed to 
strike fear into the King’s 
enemies were scrambling through 
the door like wet hens and 
I was left alone in the long 
bare room. There was only 
one answer. In desperation I 
rammed my two spare pairs of 
socks under the belt to thicken 
my waist-line and hold it tight, 
grabbed my rifle and ran out 
on to the parade, last man but 
one. 

Apart from the adjutant, who 
was known locally as God and 
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acted accordingly, only one 
officer ever showed the slightest 
interest in us. He was Second- 
Lieutenant Milligan, a smooth- 
faced, slightly pop-eyed youth, 
rather keen, and known as 
‘The Boy.’ His usual method 
of demonstrating efficiency was 
to discover minute specks of 
dust in the more inaccessible 
crannies of the rifles, but this 
morning it was soon evident that 
he had a new gambit. We had 
new web equipment. Very well, 
he was going to see that it 
fitted, and he began to make his 
yay slowly down the ranks, 
followed by Sergeant MclIlwain, 
pulling here, tugging there, 
peering somewhere else. 

One of the few things I had 
quickly learned in my _ short 
military career was not to be in 
the front rank and the public eye, 
nor yet to be in the rear rank 


where the N.C.O.s automatically 
looked for serimshankers, so I 
was tucked securely into the 
dead centre of the middle rank, 


shielded from prying eyes. 
Somewhere in this line of thought 
there was a fallacy connected 
with the double bluff, but that 
was where I was, hoping that 
‘The Boy’ would have satisfied 
his nagging conscience before he 
got that far. He stopped at 
the next man but two and told 
him to hitch his pack up, then 
he skipped two and I had hopes. 
But no. Gazing firmly to the 


Il, 


Any intending biographers 
should note that Sergeant Mac’s 
influence on my _ adolescent 
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front I tried to ignore the fact 
that the little cortége was 
stopping in front of me. 

*“ Equipment all right?” he 
asked. 

‘Sah!’ said I, that being 
the approved jargon of acknow- 
ledgment, but the silly little 
man was not satisfied. He 
reached out with both hands, 
clutched my waist-belt firmly 
and tugged. His fingers sank 
into the softness of the socks. 

“Got a lot of clothes on, 
haven’t you?” 

Simple country boy was the 
only possibility. 

** Yessir. Cold day, sir.” 

He looked at me a bit hard, 
but my face was as bovine as 
nature and effort could make it, 
and he moved on. Sergeant 
Mellwain was not so slow. I 
could feel a certain looseness 
about my belt. I knew what it 
yas and I could see from the 
stony glint in the sergeant’s 
eye that he knew too. He 
reached out his left hand and 
jerked. It came up dangling a 
crisp, virginal sock, its grey 
softness unsoiled by human foot, 
but he held it as if it had been 
dead a long time while I felt like 
the Guardsman Who Dropped 
It. With contempt and loathing 
on his face he thrust it at me, 
withered me with a shrivelling 
glare, yelped ‘“‘ Comp’ny office. 
Two o’elock,” and moved on. 
It cost me seven days. 


development was distinctly for- 
mative. But in the years that 
followed the eventual parting 
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of our ways there were counter- 
influences. One of them 
Sergeant Albert K. Touchet, 
United States Army Air Corps, 
who presided over, and set the 
tone of, an officer’s mess in 
what he called the ‘ C.B.I. Thee- 
yayter ’—otherwise Assam. It 
was only a bamboo  basha, 
through which passed an end- 
less procession of tomato-juice, 
orange-juice, iced coffee, bacon 
and hot cakes with blackcurrant 
jam, eggs up, eggs over, eggs 
poached, frankfurters, sauer- 
kraut, dry hash and chili con 
carne. In faet it was the usual 
American field service mess and 
\l was a genuine hawk-faced 
American Indian, although there 
were no feathers in his glossy, 
well-brushed hair and he did 
wear clothes of a sort. His 
standard uniform was a white 
T-shirt and white trousers with 
« white apron—somewhat in- 
formal mess wear to British 
but no more so than the 
varieties of hardware which his 
superiors hung on their belts 
whether eating or not. In ex- 
tenuation of such Philistine 
practices must say that 
these were all hard- 
transport and fighter 
pilots, for whom meals were not 
ceremonial performances but 
mere fuelling stops between 
the battle areas on 
the one hand and to the mess 
poker game on the other. 

The poker game was an endless 
Hogarthian institution conducted 
in @ permanent haze of blue 
cigar smoke under the only 
cluster of electric-light bulbs in 
the place. They cast a glaring 


Was 


eyes, 


one 
gentry 
working 


sorties, to 
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white light over the 
table and the game 
amidst circling hordes 
of mixed insects. At the end of 
the room Al presided over a 
small bar and combined the 
funetions of hash-slinger and 
soda-jerk. Both titles were 
metaphorical, since the stock 
consisted entirely of iced Coea- 
Cola, and beer in little black 
cans, together with the whitest 
bread in the world and chunks 
of that most peculiar 
which had apparently 
peppered with 
shot-gun. 

The décor unique. \t 
Al’s instigation Captain O'Toole, 
the squadron’s Irish artist, had 
painted round all four walls the 
subject nearest to the squadron’s 
heart — an endless stream ofl 
young women of all colours and 
they all 
tended towards a certain buxom 


cheese 
been 
bacon from a 


Was 


sizes. As to shape, 


legginess, and without exception 
they wore nothing but a madly 
uninhibited expression as they 


trotted, dashed, cantered and 
sprinted round the plywood 
panelling. Very odd it looked 
from the doorway. 

The significance of all this 
unseemly haste appeared in the 
back of Al’s bar, at the far end, 
where the ladies were to be 
found hurdling a junior officer's 
camp-bed through two circular 
holes in his mosquito-net—holes 
whose singed edges flamed merrily 
with the passionate 
their passage. The dazed, de 
spairing occupant, sitting up 
in bed, stretched his arms 
desperately to seize these spoils 
of war, only to find that they 


heat of 
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were but phantasies of lis own 
dream - world, no more sub- 
stantial than the gentle breeze. 

On my very first night in the 
mess Al evidently felt that a 
gesture was called for to make 
the Limey feel at home. With 
one foot on the rung of my chair 
he leaned matily over me and 
sald— 

* Howzit goin’, Cap?” 

It had been some time since 
gravelly voices had addressed 
me as ** Hey, you!” and I had 
become accustomed to slightly 
more obsequious modes. This, 
however, was clearly a case for 
doing as the Romans did, and I 
strove to accept the proffered 
hand of Allied friendship suitably, 
though somewhat furtively. I 
was furtive because on a private 
parade-ground in the back of 
my mind stood the trim ghost 


of Sergeant Mac, severely and 
disapprovingly at attention, feet 


firmly placed at 
forty-five degrees, thumbs in 
line with the seams of the 
trousers, head up, chin in, chest 
out, eyes fixed on the middle 
distance. His trousers had a 
mathematically vertical crease 
and the sheen of his black toe- 
caps might have been enamel. 
My own shoes were natty crepe- 
soled items of the type rudely 
known as creepers, which only 
made things worse. Feeling 
like one of the more dissolute 
emperors presiding at an orgy 
I made a brave attempt at the 
local idiom. It came out some- 
thing like— 

‘* Man, Ah’m fine, just fine.” 

Al beamed with pleasure to 
find that I spoke the language, 


an angle of 
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wnd from that moment I was in. 
At first it seemed like the 
slippery slopes to perdition, but 
as time went on it became clear 
that the straight and narrow 
paths of Caterham were not the 
only route to military success, 
and the iron grip of Sergeant 
Mae began to slacken. 

Now the complete saga of my 
life and hard times with the 
Air Corps of the United States 
Army is another story. Suffice 
it to say here that the keyword 
was informality, and in the 
process of adaptation to the 
system my military bearing 
softened considerably. There 
was, in fact, a steady deteriora- 
tion culminating in a final, 
artistic touch for which I shall 
be eternally indebted to yet 
another sergeant. This one was 
an Australian in charge of the 
demobilisation centre where | 
formally ended my years of 
undetected crime. The English 
papers were full of the lordly 
treatment handed out to 
Britain’s returning warriors, but 
down under I found only an 
empty wooden hut presided over 
by this anonymous N.C.O., a 
large man, slouch-hat on the 
back of his head, hands spread 
out on a wide counter in front 
of him, affable as a country 
storekeeper. 

“ G'day,” he said. 

‘Good morning,” said I, 
repressing an urge to ask for a 
pound of tea. “ I’m reporting 
for demobilisation.” 

‘“ Aow. Well, fill that form 
in will ya, Dig?” said his 
worship, sliding the usual large 
sheet of paper across the counter. 
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back. 

** Goodoh, 


and passed it 


mate,” he said. 


“ There’s yer tobacco coupons 
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and yer ration cards. That's 
the lot,’’ and one more military 
career had ended with a whimper 
instead of a bang. 


II. 


Now the point of these little 
reminiscences is that they were 
prompted by an odd thing I 
have noticed about policemen 
in recent years. They are all 
getting younger. Where are 
the beefy, red-faced constables 
of yesteryear? Their stately 
appearance round a corner, 
usually pushing a sort of large 
black bedstead on wheels, was 
guaranteed to strike alarm and 
despondency into the hearts of 
a group of eight-year-olds, busily 
hacking down somebody else’s 
trees for bonfire night, or build- 
ing a camp fireplace out of 
clean new house-bricks. I can 
only think that they must have 
gone the way of the cooks- 
general who, in every schoolboy 
comic, plied them with obese pies 
while masked bruisers in striped 
jerseys sneaked away with ener- 
mous sacks labelled swaa. 

The new generation seem tu 
be all slim young men with a 
tendency to wear white cotton 
gloves. Is it really wise to 
entrust traffic control to these 
boys? Do these unlined faces 
hide a deep knowledge of 
criminal tactics? It seems un- 
likely. People do say, of course, 
that when policemen start look- 
ing young it is the first sign of 
old age. But that is ridiculous. 
Everybody knows only other 
people get old. 


And yet something that 
happened a few months ago has 
been worrying me. On my 
suburban railway station, of all 
places, there appeared one morn- 
ing a notice in large letters 
inviting all and sundry to an 
At Home at the Guards Depot. 
Incredible. It had all the 
unexpectedness and morbid 
fascination of a revival meeting 
at Saint Trinian’s. That I just 
had to see. 

The day appointed was a 
Saturday, and at half-past three 
on the dot, as planned, I arrived 
outside the familiar gates, firmly 
repressing an instinctive ten- 
dency to shoulder arms with my 
rolled umbrella. There was no 
question of getting in just yet. 
A crowd of about three hundred 
people jammed the entrance and 
just as many waited inside to 
get out. Between the trilbies 
and the permanent waves [| 
could see the cause of the delay 
—the guard drawn up in scarlet 
tunics and bearskins for mount- 
ing. Round the guardsmen’s 
legs a dozen urchins in their 
best suits stood gaping, scuttling 
out of the way at each crash of 
boots and rifle-butts. Most of 
the crowd held back, leaving « 
clear field for the little ceremonial 
display, but a few pressed on 
with self-conscious nonchalance. 
One little man strode cockily 
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across the gap, the guard com- 
mander, with rifle at the slope, 
stamped round in a smart about- 
turn, an impersonal bayonet 
zipped past the little man’s 
natty pork-pie hat, and he 
finished his journey seurrying 
sheepishly into the crowd again. 

This went on for a minute or 
two, the soldiers shuffling and 
stamping to the ritual shrieks 
of the marker, squealing like a 
stuck pig, and then the parade 
stamped to a halt. 

The stream of cars building 
up inside and outside the gates 
began to edge their way im- 
patiently through the jam. A 
third stream was coming in 
from a side-road inside the 
Depot, and in a second or two 
all was chaos, the few immobile 
guardsmen virtually submerged 
by @ wave of nondescript 
humanity. A car coming out 
prodded tentatively at pedestrian 
backs, another one coming in 
revved its engine impatiently, 
and the crowd bulged and shifted 
and filled up the roadway, until 
the sentries were invisible except 
for two rows of bearskins rising 
like bulrushes at the sides of the 
road. Even so, among the 
desperate hazards of sticky 
fingers and scratching boots on 
glossy toe-caps, the thin red 
line stood firm as ever—or 
almost. 

Swinging out into the slow- 
moving surge of bodies and cars 
a three-ton lorry strained to 
turn its bulk through ninety 
degrees. In the narrow roadway 
it loomed over the guardsmen 
and inched round while the 
R.A.S.C. driver craned to see 
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whether the irresistible force 
would miss the immovable object. 
And the immovable object gave 
way. I was appalled. Three 
men of the guard edged and 
shuffled and slid ignominiously 
back, inch by inch, towards the 
gutter. 

What this needs, I thought, 
is a sergeant-major with a spot 
of gumption. What an unholy 
mess, I found myself saying. 
Horrible little men all over the 
place. No idea at all. They 
wouldn’t have got away with 
this when I was in the ranks. 
The Brigade must be going to 
the dogs. Then I caught myself 
at it. Good grief. Shades of 
the Chelsea Pensioners, what 
was I saying? Who was I to 
criticise my erstwhile creed and 
conscience ? And what of 
Sergeant MclIlwain, that super- 
ego to end all super-egos? Yes, 
he was the chap. That was the 
sort of fellow they needed to put 
a rift into this collection of 
sleepwalkers. 

By this time weight of 
numbers had forced the mob 
inside the gates and we moved 
slowly forwards, squeezing be- 
tween people going out and the 
paralysed stream of cars, jammed 
behind the lorry, broadside across 
the road. Then among the 
swirling crowd on the other side 
of the road I saw the familiar 
red-and-white chequered cap- 
band. The back of a red neck, 
rising out of a tight - fitting 
blue tunic, supported the cap, 
which was slightly too small for 
the close-cropped head inside it. 
A regimental policeman’s arm- 
band partly covered the three 
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stripes on his sleeve, but in the 
circumstances it was pure orna- 
ment. Deprived of his foghorn 
capacity to command, the poor 
man was right out of his depth. 
Shouts, orders and the Queen's 
Regulations meant nothing to 
these motley civvies and his 
whole history and training were 
diametrically opposed to the 
fatherly persuasions of the civil- 
ian bobby. I could see that his 
frame just bulged with the 
frustrated urge to herd these 
wandering sheep into neat 
soldierly lines, but his muted 
croaks bounced off their limited 
understanding and left him 
making ineffective pushing 
motions with his hands in empty 
air. 

It was not merely pathetic, it 
was heart-breaking; the more 
so when he turned round. As 
knows, the coinci- 


everybody 
dences of fact are much stranger 


than fiction, and it was no 
surprise at all to me when [| 
recognised the heated face of 
Sergeant MaclIlwain—the same 
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expression of repressed rage, the 
same erect stance, but fourteen 
years fatter, fourteen years softer 
and not the man he had been at 
all, 1 would have liked to speak 
to him, but I had meant nothing 
to him in the old days, and now 
that the mighty were fallen it 
seemed unfair to raise ghosts of 
the past. And while one part of 
my mind pondered the point 
sadly, another part marvelled 
at the situation. Me, patronising 
Sergeant MaclIlwain! It did not 
seem right. It must be madly 
symbolic of something or the 
other. One of those dog-eared 
Latin tags ought to fit this. 
Tempus fugit? The boyish 
policeman fell into place. Sic 
transit gloria mundi? And if 
Sergeant Mac the infallible was 
elderly and a bit past it, poor 
old chap, did that mean I 
was nearly middle-aged ? God 
forbid! Impossible. But four- 
teen years are fourteen years. I 
am seriously thinking of drafting 
my application for the Chelsea 
Hospital. 
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UntrL I came to live by 
Ala Water and here made the 
acquaintance of the otter, whom 
we later called Kyla, I knew 
little of the ways of her kind: 
no more, that is, than a trout- 
fisher may learn from books, 
from hearsay, and from what he 
sees for himself about river 
banks. 

Nevertheless I was conscious 
of an affinity between these 
unobtrusive animals and myself, 
as though we were members 
together of an exclusive fellow- 
ship that finds tranquillity by 
running - water. Like myself 


they were fishers, and though 


they sometimes killed in excess 
of their needs they were not 
alone in their error, and I bore 
them no ill-will because of it. 

The little I knew of their 
habits made me curious to know 
more, and I lay in hiding by 
river pools on moonlit nights, 
sometimes till my clothes were 
frozen to the ground, watching 
for otters—otters that seldom 
eame. Then someone suggested 
that I become a subscriber to 
the Leithen and District Otter- 
hounds, a pack that hunted 
Ala Water occasionally, and 
rather thoughtlessly I agreed, 
feeling that by this means I 
should at least see the otters. 

I did. In that first season I 
saw many of them, running and 
swimming for their lives. If it 
did nothing else, the experience 


helped me to understand (when 
I reflected on the antiquity of 
the sport) the estrangement of 
otter and man. It also produced 
@ curious friendship. 

Among the pack was a noted 
hound, Dalesman. He had come 
to the L. and D. kennels after 
being drafted because of age 
from one of the hard-going Fell 
fox-packs. When entered to 
otter he displayed remarkable 
courage and tenacity, also a 
ferocity at the kill surpassing 
any that old John MclIvor, the 
Master, had seen in all his years 
of hunting. 

Old John was a dog’s man if 
ever there was one, but even he 
could not get on terms of good- 
will with that grim and sanguin- 
ary hound. The authority of 
horn and whip and voice Dales- 
man acknowledged at once in 
accordance with his training ; 
but he owned allegiance to no 
man. At kennels and at meets 
he sat apart, aloof and alone and 
with eyes for none. 

At that period, as 4 member 
of the field on hunt days, I was 
accompanied always by my old 
Labrador retriever, Paddy, « 
quiet and steadfast friend of 
rare understanding. At first, in 
obedience to the Master’s rule 
that hunt followers might not 
bring dogs to the meet, I had 
left Paddy at home. But always 
when he discovered my absence 
he set out in search of me, and 
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somehow he found me even 
though I was miles away; and 
John Melvor, falling in love 
with my dog, spontaneously 
pronounced him an exception 
to the rule. 

At the first meet we attended 
together, Paddy approached the 
sullen and solitary Dalesman. 
Dalesman growled between 
bared teeth, but Paddy ignored 
the threat and touched noses 
with him. The hound’s growl 
died in his throat and Paddy 
licked his fang - scarred face. 
That was the beginning of a 
friendship between them that 
puzzled everyone but Melvor. 
He said: ‘‘ Paddy’s a gentle- 
man, and the hound knows it.” 

Thereafter at every meet 
Dalesman and Paddy sought 
each other out, then when 
Paddy came back to me, Dales- 
man followed and sat beside 
him until the Master moved off 
to the river. I tried again 
and again to emulate Paddy’s 
success, but the hound did not 
respond. 

That there is excitement and 
exhilaration in following otter- 
hounds and watching the pack 
at work I can affirm. Also 
there is cheery company and a 
certain rough enjoyment in the 
frequent and sometimes hilarious 
splashing about in water. But 
something in me rebelled at a 
kill. How often I felt, when our 
quarry was about to be thrown 
to the pack, that those dead 
dark eyes looked sad reproach 
at me, seeming to imply mutely 
that in associating with the 
hunt I had failed in allegiance 
to the brotherhood of the river. 

12 
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As time went on my appear- 
ances at the meet on hunting- 
days became fewer and fewer. 
John Meclvor inquired about 
this one day when I met him 
in the village. I told him that 
I did not like seeing otters 
being killed. He studied me 
gravely, then he laughed and 
clapped a great red fist on my 
shoulder. 

“A matter of principle, my 
boy; eh?” he said. 

‘* Or maybe just eccentricity,” 
I replied. 

He smiled on me with « great 
kindliness, gave my shoulder 
a friendly shake, and said: 
‘Stand by it, then, my boy. 
Stand by it.”” And away he 
went. I had a very warm 
regard for that fine old man. 

There ended my immediate 
association with the hunt. It 
had taught me how to kill an 
otter, and to it I owe what 
knowledge I have of how to 
keep one alive. Indirectly it 
was responsible for bringing me 
the otter that later came into 
my care. 

I found her on a Sunday in 
April. On the Friday before, 
in the pool below the Kingfisher 
Falls, hounds killed a bitch otter 
after a short, patchy hunt. Then 
it was found that the otter had 
been nursing cubs. A long and 
careful cast was made back 
down-river, up two small side 
streams, then on beyond the 
Kingfisher gorge in an endeavour 
to locate the nest-holt and the 
cubs. They failed to find them. 

Two mornings later, when I 
was visiting a goosander’s nest 
near the falls, Paddy bounded 
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into an overgrown ditch and 
backed out with an otter cub 
in his mouth. A tiny, sprawly, 
furry handful it was, with eyes 
not long opened, eyes of a 
curious blue, the blue of alder 
buds—eyes that looked up at 
me with an almost tearful and 
oddly comical expression of 
alarm and accusation. When I 
took the little thing in my hands 
and stroked her she found im- 
mediate sanctuary up my sleeve. 

That this was a cub of the 
otter that hounds had killed 
there was little doubt, and I 
felt sure it was not the only one. 
For a long time we searched the 
ditches and riverside, but found 
no more. On the way home I 
wondered what was to be done 
with the eub in my sleeve. 


Obviously the thing to do was 
to rear her, if that were possible, 


and let her go when she was 
able to look after herself. 

Then I remembered having 
read that otter cubs do not take 
readily to a watery environment 
and must be forced or lured into 
it by their parents, who also 
teach them which creatures are 
to be regarded as their prey, 
how to capture them and, in 
some instances, how to eat them. 
Also they are taught how to 
react to danger in its various 
guises. And it was here that 
with some foreboding I remem- 
bered the hunt. Indeed it 
seemed that he must shoulder 
much responsibility who would 
be ‘ parent’ to an otter. 

We called the eub Kyla, and 
in the weeks that followed she 
showed a helpful willingness to 
eat the food we gave her and to 
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thrive on it. Her distrust of 
humans lasted only a day or 
two, but for a time she showed 
«a marked dislike for old Paddy. 
The fault was his own. As his 
contribution to Kyla’s welfare 
he undertook responsibility for 
her personal cleanliness. At 
the end of each meal, and often 
without that preliminary, he 
held her squirming between his 
forepaws, ignoring her squeaks 
of protest, and with great wipes 
of his warm, wet tongue washed 
her all over with the most 
conscientious thoroughness. At 
that period she was probably the 
best-licked otter in the world. 

It was during her efforts to 
escape this ordeal that Kyla 
learnt of the rousing joy that 
could be derived from the game 
of hide-and-seek. And_ there- 
after, though she continued when 
I ealled her name to throw 
herself upon me with obvious 
delight, a warm bundle of 
wriggles and squeaks, it was to 
Paddy that her affectionate 
heart inclined. Her exuberance 
was infectious, and at times my 
old dog abandoned his staid and 
elderly ways and cut the most 
ludicrous capers with that happy 
cub. In the daytime they 
played and drowsed together in 
the sun, and they shared the 
same couch in an outhouse at 
night. Paddy was black and 
had four legs and a tail, and I 
think that to Kyla he was the 
old otter. 

The cub grew fast and the 
question of her training arose. 
By this time I had decided that, 
to avoid the danger of the hunt 
when Kyla must go her own way, 
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she should be released on some 
distant river where hounds were 
unknown. It was through my 
ignorance of the ways of otters 
that in this my plans for Kyla’s 
welfare went so very far agley. 
However, the initial stage in 
the cub’s education was her 
introduction to fish as an article 
of diet. That she might acquire 
® taste for it a small quantity 
of shredded trout flesh was 
mixed with her somewhat milky 
food. The adulteration inter- 
ested her, but she had a dauntless 
appetite. Later whole minnows 
were popped in. These little 
intruders caught her attention 
at onee. She picked them out, 


licked them clean, eyed them sus- 
piciously, almost challengingly, 
then munched one reflectively. 
After that the way was easy. 


As a preliminary to demon- 
strating that fish were not always 
inert, and that in their natural 
habitat they had to be pursued 
before they could be captured 
and eaten, Kyla was next intro- 
duced to water in quantity. 
The river provided that, and 
Paddy and I and a much- 
chewed rubber ball supplied the 
inducement to adventure in this 
unstable element. At the end 
of a week, with the ball in her 
teeth, Kyla dived for the first 
time to elude Paddy. 

She received her first fishing 
lesson when a minnow was tied 
to a thread and drawn in her 
view into shallow water. Kyla 
was exceedingly surprised and 
decided that the phenomenon 
merited investigation. In half 
® minute she had the minnow 
wnd I was drenched. The lesson 
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was repeated several times, then 
Kyla was shown a little pool 
into which live minnows and 
one or two small eels had been 
put. She caught them all, 
then went into the river to 
look for more; and it was 
there some days afterwards that 
she captured her first small, 
free trout. 

In the weeks that followed 
she spent much of her time in 
the river, or ranging the banks 
with Paddy near the house. 
There she kept the rabbits keyed- 
up and in training and found 
innumerable voles. And _ with 
growing frequency she had no 
need for the contents of her 
supper dish. 

During these summer months, 
on the days when hounds were 
on the river, I kept Kyla 
securely shut in the garden with 
Paddy and her playthings. Then, 
as autumn approached and Kyla 
became increasingly adept at 
finding her own food, there was 
often in my mind the thought 
that she must soon be taught a 
last, distressing lesson. 

[ loathed the prospect of 
instilling it and lamented that 
it should be necessary. Kyla’s 
capacity for fun and play was 
unlimited ; her warm and active 
affection for Paddy, then for me, 
was demonstrated every day ; 
she was happy in a degree that 
raised her to a plane where it 
seemed there could be no hurt 
of body or spirit; her trust in 
me and the few other people 
she knew was complete. And 
in fairness to her I had somehow 
to break that trust: had to show 
Kyla that, contrary to her ex- 
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perience, men and dogs were 
creatures to be dreaded and 
avoided always. In late Sep- 
tember that lesson was driven 
home with a vengeance, but not 
by me. 

For some days a strange 
otter had been working over our 
part of Ala Water. I heard it 
calling in the dark, saw the 
prints of its paws in patches of 
sandy mud among the margin 


boulders, and noticed Kyla 
sniffing interestedly at these 
places. 


On the Thursday evening of 
that week Kyla failed to come 
home at her usual time, though 
Paddy was already in his couch. 
I told him to fetch her in, but 
for once he seemed unwilling ; 
so I went to the foot of the 
garden, and saw two otters 
playing together in the river. I 
watched them for a time, then 
called to Kyla. At the sound of 
my voice the strange otter dived. 
Kyla looked round at me, 
showing the white distinguishing 
mark, rather like an inverted 
figure 7, on her chest. Then 
she put her head down and went 
smoothly under in search of her 
vanished playmate. That night 
she did not come home at all. 

I was not much concerned. 
The L and D. pack were to be 
out the following day, on their 
last hunt of the season, but on 
another stream a few miles 
away. Therefore when Kyla 
did not return in the morning 
I still did not worry, until the 
postman came with his little 
red van to my gate in the 
afternoon. As he took my 
letters he remarked that the 
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hounds were on Ala Water, 
having followed @ six-mile over- 
land drag from the other stream 
into Ala valley, where they had 
killed their otter and picked up 
the scent of another. 

I whistled to Paddy and ran. 
We met the hunt coming round 
the bend above the Kingfisher 
Falls. The members of the 
field were stringing down both 
banks and hounds were in the 
river, with whips and Master 
cheering them on. 

I knew as I hurried towards 
him that my interruption of 
the hunt must embarrass the 
Master, who has a duty to the 
field, and that he would be 
quite justified in declining to 
feel any responsibility for Kyla’s 
safety. Yet when I told him 
that my otter cub was loose 
on the river, John Melvor 
expressed his immediate concern 
and asked: ‘Could you recog- 
nise her?” 

I said I could if I got a front 
view of her, and Mclvor went 
on: ‘ Well, look here; you 
eut across to the falls; the 
otter will show itself there. If 
you think it’s yours, hold up 
your cap where I can see you 
and we'll whip ’em off.” 

Perhaps only those who hunt 
can appreciate how generous @ 
gesture that was. 

I took up a position at 
the head of the rocky corridor 
where the river churned and 
boiled before taking the forty- 
foot plunge to the pool below, 
and with Paddy beside me 
I waited anxiously. The swim- 
ming hounds came round the 
bend, with Dalesman as usual 
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in the lead, and I heard the 
babel of their tongues above the 
steady roar of the falls. Just 
in front of Dalesman the water 
broke as though a trout had 
risen to a fly, and I knew that 
the otter had vented there. 
Its lead on the hounds was 
frighteningly short. 

The two whips left the field 
and came on ahead, one on 
either bank, to stand on the 
rocks to see that no hound got 
into danger. They watched with 
me. Twice again the otter 
surfaced for air and I knew that 
it was tiring. On the second 
oceasion its head showed for a 
moment—a small head, the head 
of an otter cub, and my heart 
sank within me when I saw it. 
Dalesman tried to bite it, but 
missed as the cub went under. 

At the mouth of the corridor, 
only ten or twelve feet out 
from the point where I stood, a 
low mound of rock split the 
flow of the river. I watched it 
now and presently saw the otter 
sliding along the side of it, 
just under the surface. Whether 
it felt the increasing speed of 
the current and sensed danger 
I do not know, but the little 
animal surfaced there, clung to 
the rock with small webbed 
paws, then scrambled up on it. 
Its back was towards me and I 
could not see whether it wore 
on its chest the mark that I 
knew. But all of it that I 
saw seemed to shout urgent 
warning to me. 

On the opposite side of the 
corridor a number of hounds 
were out of the water and 
climbing over the rocks. The 
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cub saw them, and in its in- 
nocence and bewilderment it 
checked there on that mid-river 
rock to stare at them. Behind 
it Dalesman clawed himself on 
to the rock and bit forward to 
clench his teeth on the otter 
cub’s tail. Unable to restrain 
myself, I shouted ‘“ Kyla!” 
yet not knowing whether it was 
my cub or not. 

But Paddy knew, for the wind 
was towards him from over the 
river. I heard him growl and 
saw him take off in a leap that 
carried him almost to that mid- 
river rock. With the field 
shouting their excitement on 
the banks he went under in a 
gust of spray, then surfaced, 
paddling strongly, and climbed 
out on the rock where the 
hound was worrying the cub. 
He lunged forward, and with 
ears wrinkled flat down on his 
head he buried his fangs in 
Dalesman’s neck. 

There was tumult among the 
spectators, then a gasp of alarm 
a8 Paddy, Dalesman and Kyla 
fell together into the river and 
were borne away down the 
corridor in the accelerating 
current. 

We rushed to the head of the 
falls and watched helplessly as 
the three animals went over the 
edge. Kyla swam clear of the 
others at the last moment, 
tumbled down the forty-foot 
fall and vanished tail-first into 
the safety of deep water. But, 
locked together, Dalesman and 
Paddy plunged straight down 
towards a projecting fang of 
black rock. We closed our 
eves or looked away in horror, 
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and heard a slap that made us 
sick within. 

John Melvor was first into 
the pool below, where all was 
noise and spray and tumultuous 
water. He went in up to the 
armpits and pulled my retriever 
to the surface. Just below him 
I recovered the hound. We 
took them to the bank and 
looked at them. Dalesman had 


blood in his mouth and was 
terribly injured. Paddy was 
dead. 


Early next morning | tele- 
phoned to the Master and asked 
how Dalesman was doing. ‘‘ He’s 
pretty badly smashed up, poor 
old fellow,” said MeIvor. ‘‘ The 
vet thinks he’ll live, but certainly 
he could never hunt again. 
We're going to put him down.” 

I thought this over for a 
moment, then asked: ‘ Could 
I have Dalesman ? ” 

There were odd sounds from 
MeIvor’s end that seemed to 
indicate surprise, then the 
Master replied: ‘‘ Why—why, 
certainly ; of course you can 
have him, my boy. But, but 
. . . Of course he was Paddy’s 
friend and all that, and—eh— 
well, I'd be glad to see the old 
dog with a home of his own. 
We never got to the right side 
of him here. Maybe you'll get 
him out of his shell. Is—has 
your otter come home ? ” 

‘“* No,” I said; ‘ and I don’t 
think she will for a while, if 
she ever comes at all. But if 
she does turn up and stays 
around I'll take her away north 
in the early spring and let her 


go.” 
MeIvor agreed that that 
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would be the best thing to do, 
and he added: ‘ But listen, 
now; remember, if Dalesman 
recovers enough to be able to 
walk at all, don’t let him 
see your otter where he could 
reach her.’ I assured him 
that I would take the necessary 
precautions. 

An hour later I had Dalesman 
removed from the kennels to 
the vet’s quarters; a whole 
month elapsed before I could 
bring him home. He could 
stand then, but could walk only 
a few paces with difficulty and 
pain. The shoulder and ribs 
on one side had been badly 
broken, and one of the ribs had 
punctured a lung. A couch was 
provided for him in the house. 

By some coincidence it was 
on the same day that Kyla 
returned from her long absence. 
The river had been running full 
with rain for weeks and the cub 
had had little success in her 
hunting. She had not grown 
in the interval and her once 
plump and furry little sides had 
flattened. 

When I noticed her first she 
was moving about in the open 
space between the garden and 
the outbuildings where she and 
Paddy had slept, and she halted 
at once to stare when I appeared. 
I called her name and she took 
two quick steps towards me, as 
though she would throw herself 
squeaking upon me as she had 
done so often in other days. 

But at her second pace she 
stopped and seemed to shrink, 
and into her little dark eyes 
came an expression of doubt 
and sudden fear. She whirled 
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about and, slinking low along 
the ground, scuttled hurriedly 
away down the bank, over the 
boulders and into the river. I 
could have cried. The bright cub 
spirit of wondering innocence 
had been harshly disillusioned. 


Security was not. Too soon, 
her little world had lost its 
shining sun. 

I felt that it would be a 


mistake to follow Kyla, so took 
no apparent notice of her while 
going on with the work I had 
come out to do, on the shaggy 
garden hedges. For a time the 
cub floated with only her head 
showing, a little brown knob 
on the water, watching me. 
Then she swam quietly in to 
the bank again and stood gazing 
intently at me. Still I did not 
look directly at her, and she 
began to sniff about at one thing 
and another on the bank. Then 
again she resumed her intent 
stare and seemed to be reassured ; 
for she left the river and came 
back up the little path she knew 
so well. 

When she had come directly 
behind me I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw her peering 
in over the concrete step of the 
outhouse where she had formerly 
slept. Carrying on with my 
clipping I began quietly the 
inconsequential talk she had 
heard from me so often, and 
presently I felt her brush against 
my leg. 

‘* Hullo, Kyla,” I said; 
‘““what are you looking for’? 
Shall we get a rabbit?” I put 
the emphasis on ‘rabbit’ because 
no word of mine excited her 
more, since she had learnt to 
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associate it with a rousing hunt 
or the actual appearance of 
bunny himself. 

There were two rabbits hang- 
ing up in a shed for Dalesman’s 
feeding, and I had decided that 
one of them must be given to 
Kyla. I had intended to tease 
and tantalise her as always 
before when she was given «a 
rabbit, but now the word caught 
her attention with a new force. 
Instead of whirling about squeak- 
ing her excitement and ex- 
pectancy as usual, she looked 
sharply up at me, her little 
figure quivering from whiskers 
to tail. In her baby eyes was 
no bright challenge, but a plea 
that pierced me through. 

I brought the rabbit from the 
shed and gave it to her, and she 
dragged it quickly from sight 
under a clump of rhododendrons. 
And as she went I saw hairless 
spots on her sides where Dales- 
man’s fangs had bitten deep at 
the Kingfisher Falls. 

After twenty minutes Kyla 
reappeared. She went to the 
open doorway of her old sleeping- 
place, and after sniffing care- 
fully for a time she slipped 
inside. When I went in quietly 
an hour later to put the shears 
away I glanced towards the 
couch the cub had shared with 
Paddy. It was empty. I poked 
about and eventually saw Kyla’s 
furry little face peering at me 
from a bed, or rather a hiding- 
place, she had found for herself 
on the bare concrete floor behind 
some fence posts stacked in a 
corner. Fear had accompanied 


her even here. 
For a week afterwards Kyla 
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stayed much about the place, 
wandering rather aimlessly 
among the outbuildings, in the 
garden and away among the 
gorse and blackthorn on the 
river-bank. Now and then she 
came and looked earnestly up 
at me, making odd little sounds 
that reminded me of waterhens. 
On one of these occasions | 
looked down at her and said: 
‘It’s Paddy, isn’t it?” 

At once she made several 
little backward jumps, her eyes 
alight with eagerness, and she 
was at my feet wherever I 
went for an hour afterwards. 
So I did not say Paddy’s name 
again in her hearing, and I 
thought how well it was that 
she could never know or under- 
stand how much she owed to 
him. By the end of another 
week I think she was beginning 
to forget. 

In the meantime Dalesman 
was slowly learning to walk 
again. I could see that it was 
an agonising experience, yet 
never once from the day of his 
injury until his broken frame 
had healed did he utter a whine 
or whimper to tell of the pain 
he felt. During that period he 
was made much of in a way he 
had never known before; yet, 
though he was very obedient, 
we could not get a wag from his 
tail. He maintained his aloof- 
ness, his detachment—as if he 
was dwelling in some impene- 
trable world of his own. There 
was a terrible loneliness about 
the old hound and it beat me to 
understand it. 

Then, one day late in 
November, I was walking slowly 
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along the old riverside road with 
Dalesman limping heavily beside 
me, when we fell in with the 
L. and D. hounds out for 
exercise. They gathered round 
Dalesman and me in _ their 
friendly way and the kennelman 
examined the old hound, talking 
quietly to him as he ran gentle, 
knowing fingers over his ribs 
and misshapen shoulder. 

After we had spoken together 
for a time, the kennelman called 
the hounds and moved on along 
the road. To my great surprise 
Dalesman limped off with them, 
and though I called his name 
he did not look round. The 
kennelman did, and when he 
saw Dalesman he turned him 
about and directed him towards 
me with a pat behind. For some 
moments the old hound stood 
looking after the receding pack 
and then at me in indecision 
and puzzlement, until I hooked 
a finger in his collar and got 
him going my way again. 

We went down to the river 
and there I sat by a pool where 
spawning salmon were splashing 
about. My attention was upon 
the fish, when I was astonished 
to feel Dalesman’s tongue on 
my hand. Three times he licked 
it, then he lay down beside me. 
I patted his scarred old head, 
and for the first time his tail 
wagged gently in response. 

It was there by the river that 
enlightenment came. Until that 
meeting with hounds on the 
road, Dalesman had not under- 
stood that this new life he led 
with me was a permanent order 
of things—that this was no 
mere interruption of his career 
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as one of the pack, but the 
end of it. 

Despite his breeding and train- 
ing, it seemed he was at heart 
a one-dog man’s dog. How 
such a quirk of character should 
come to be is a mystery of dog 
genetics and psychology, and 
IT had not the knowledge to 
explain it. Not that explana- 
tion mattered; for a_long- 
withheld need had been supplied 
—the need he acknowledged 
when with those three licks of 
his tongue he made his gesture 
of allegiance to me. Dalesman 
had at last come to terms with 
life. He had shown a capacity 
for friendship only once before, 
and I was proud to remember 
Paddy. MelIvor had said that 
Paddy was a gentleman. In 
his different way Dalesman was 
another. 

During this period and after, 
I was careful to ensure that 
Kyla and Dalesman did not see 
each other, and I never played 
with the cub or allowed her to 
scramble on my knees while I 
wore clothes that might smell 
of the hound. Not that there 
was much knee-scrambling now, 
for things had changed since 
that day at the Kingfisher Falls. 
The only time, I think, Kyla 
abandoned herself to fun was 
when she met other otters in 
the river ; for otters play boister- 
ously together whenever they 
meet in water and however old 
they may be. 

I fed her generously 
she supplemented her meals 
with small fish and eels and 
other things she caught for 
herself. In consequence she 


and 
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filled out again and grew rapidly, 
and the more she grew the 
more competent she became 
in her hunting. 

By mid-January she had come 
on so well that I felt she could 
safely be taken away and re- 
stored to a natural wild life. 
The river I had in mind for her 
ran into the sea in a remote 
part of the Scottish north-west, 
where I had often gone fishing. 
A friend who lived there con- 
firmed what I had seen for 
myself: that though otters 
fished regularly in those waters 
nobody seemed to molest them. 

There, with other rivers and 
with lochs and the sea at hand, 
I felt that my otter could live 
with her kin in security, and I 
wrote asking my friend when I 
could come. He replied: ‘* Any 
time, day or night,’ and | 
made a roomy box for Kyla to 
travel in. 

But just then there began a 
spell of wintry weather more 
severe than any I had seen. In 
the deeper pools of the river the 
ice grew a foot thick, and over 
the shallows it formed thin 
sheets that broke noisily under- 
foot, revealing still more ice 
below and no way through to 
the water anywhere. The freeze- 
up lasted for eight weeks. 

All that Kyla ate in those 
weeks I provided. The snow 
enchanted her. I played much 
with her in it and won my way 
back closer to her warm little 
heart than I had been for 
months. How Paddy would 
have revelled with her in those 
stinging winter days ! 

It was well on into March 
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when the thaw came, and until 
the beginning of April the river 
was constantly in heavy spate. 
Kyla could catch nothing in it 
and still found all her food in 


her dish. I was becoming 
anxious for her now. Hunting 


would begin again in April and 
I had hoped that she would be 
far away by then. But for the 
past ten weeks she had not 
caught a fish or even a vole, 
and I felt that she should be 
given a week or two more to 
get the hang of the fishing 
again. In the north, as else- 
where, the rabbits had been 
drastically thinned out by the 
glacial weather, therefore fish 
would be very important to 
Kyla for a while. 

Fortunately, those ten weeks 
at home had restored much of 
her earlier feeling of security, 
and I felt that I could maintain 
close enough contact with her 
to ensure her safety in the first 
month of the hunting season. 
I obtained the Hunt fixture ecard 


and saw that the L. and D. 
hounds had a meet on Ala 


Water for mid-April, after which 
there would be no other until 
the first of the two annual 
Guest Days, when the hounds 
of a visiting pack would be 
on the river on the first Friday 
in May. By that time Kyla 
could be far beyond their reach. 
I arranged to take her away on 
the last day of April. 

But on 29th April there 
occurred a hunt which was not 
on the ecard, when two boys 
searching for rabbits with a 
terrier on the river bank spotted 
Kyla in the water, which was 
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low after three dry weeks. With 
the terrier to drive her through 
the shallows and stones to beat 
her through the pools, the boys 
had enjoyed a rousing hunt 
before they were seen by a 
farmer. As the boys fled, the 
farmer’s young collie got Kyla’s 
wind and had a lively hunt of 
its own before it was eventually 
bawled off. 

This relieved me of the pain- 
ful duty of completely destroying 
what remained of Kyla’s trust 
in dog and man before being 
returned to a wild life, but it 
also lessened her prospects of 
surviving to enjoy that life. 
Though I called to her and 
searched miles of river in all 
the hours of day and night, I 
did not see her again until the 
1st of May. 

It was in the late evening 
that I noticed her, on a river 
boulder a mile upstream from 
my house. I do not know 
whether she recognised me, but 
as I called her name she 
slipped into the water, and 
though I waited long she did 
not reappear. 

It was in an uneasy state of 
mind that I went to bed that 
night; for the Guest Hunt, 
from country some fifty miles 
away, was to be on Ala Water 
in the morning. I had already 
spoilt one hunt for Kyla’s sake, 
and because of old John Melvor, 
particularly on this special 
oceasion, I did not want to 
spoil another. Yet, as the meet 
was fixed for 10 A.M. at the old 
ford half a mile below my 
house, there was not the least 
doubt but that hounds would 
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hit off Kyla’s drag; and as the 
river was running lower than I 
had ever seen it before, she 
would not have a chance before 
them. 

One other thing I remembered: 
for Kyla’s sake Paddy had 
forfeited his life. It was a 
charge upon me now to keep 
faith with him. Somehow | 
had to lay hands upon Kyla 
before ten o’clock in the morning. 

I was back at the river by 
dawn, calling and _ searching 
downstream and up, but by 
nine o’clock the only sign I 
had seen of an otter’s presence 
was the head of an eel left 
among the margin boulders a 
little way below the Kingfisher 


Falls. By this time I had 
become more than anxious, 
because I had no doubt that 


Kyla’s survival depended upon 
what I did next. And I did not 
know what to do. 

It was the eel’s head that 
helped me out. It indicated 
that Kyla (I hoped) had been 
here, and while I stood wonder- 
ing whether she was somewhere 
above the falls or below them, 
there occurred to me an idea I 
should have thought of hours 
before. I hurried home. There 
breakfast awaited me, but there 
was no time for that. I looked 
out my discarded, iron - shod 
otter-pole, called to Dalesman, 
and with him set off on an otter 
hunt of my own. 

The old hound still limped 
badly and was in no shape for 
hunting, at least with a pack ; 
but I guessed that his courage 
was superior to his infirmity. 
Also I had heard and had seen 
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for myself that for the tenacious 
working out of a drag there 
was not in the L. and D. 
kennels the equal of my old 
Fell hound. 

It was two minutes after 
ten o'clock when we reached the 
Kingfisher Falls. Down at the 
old ford they would be throwing 
off hounds, and if Kyla had 


gone downstream—well, I did 
not like to think what might 


happen. If she was upstream of 
the falls, then I had just a mile 
and a half of a lead and must 
move fast. I did not know a 
great deal about otter-hunting, 
but the low water was to my 
advantage, as was Kyla’s inex- 
perience and the superb quality 
of my hound. 

First I had to discover whether 
Kyla had passed the falls and in 
which direction. I took Dales- 
man to the rocks bordering the 
tumbling water on our home 
bank and gave him his orders. 
‘“*Leu on there, boy,” I 
** Get at im.” 


said. 


Dalesman looked at me in 
wonder, until I urged him on 
again. For a minute he sniffed 


about the rocks, from the grass 
right out to the water, then he 
returned to me. I hurried him 
down to the shallows at the 
tail of the fall pool and waded 
across the river and up to the 
rocks on the other side. He 
found scent at once, and that 
drag was anything but stale. 
Dalesman spoke to it, uttering 
the familiar yowl that, taken up 
by the pack, is such melodious 
music in the otter-hunter’s ears. 
And with waving stern he went 
limping downstream on the rocks 
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and on along the level bank 
beyond. 

I was elated to see Dalesman’s 
willingness to hunt solo, but 
it was with a sinking heart 
that I followed him, fearing 
that Kyla had indeed gone 
down with the current as otters 
so often do when seeking a holt 
after their night’s hunting. 
Just opposite the point where 
the eel’s head lay, Dalesman 
appeared to find the scent 
weakening. He halted, sniffing 
carefully, then he turned about 
and headed back towards the 
falls. Up the rocks we went and 
away, Dalesman speaking to the 
drag again and increasing his 
pace. I could have shouted my 
relief. The line ran upstream. 

There was a check half-way 
up the long pool above the falls 
where the otter had taken to the 
water, but with a forward cast 
Dalesman picked up the drag 
again in the stony shallows 
where our quarry had touched 
at the head of the pool. While 
the hound worked his way up the 
shallows I looked back down the 
curve of the valley and saw the 
tiny figures of hounds and men 
moving up the river just over a 
mile away. 

They were moving freely, and 
I guessed that Kyla’s line did 
not extend so far downstream. 
But they would hit it off at the 
eel’s head, if not sooner, though 
my foiling of the drag with 
Dalesman would undoubtedly 
slow them up. Nevertheless I 
was still apprehensive about the 
delays I myself might meet. I 
did not even know whether I 
was on Kyla’s line or that of 
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some other otter; nor was [ 
at all sure that I could capture 
Kyla if I found her. 

I urged Dalesman on and 
followed him, treading deter- 
minedly on every point where 
the hound’s nose indicated that 
our quarry had touched, in the 
river shallows and along the 
margin. Dalesman found the 
rough going sore on his damaged 
shoulder; now and again he 
lurched among the _ boulders, 
paused for a moment, then went 
hopping for several yards on 
three legs before putting the 
injured limb down again. 1 
called quiet encouragement to 
him, but he did not need it. 

Checks were few, and we had 
been going for an hour when at 
a wide curve of the river the 
drag faded out. We were casting 
about for it on the bank, when 
Dalesman put his nose up and 
took off with waving stern on a 
line across the rough ground 
inside the bend. I followed, 
looking ahead upwind towards 
a small, walled-in knoll where a 
group of spruces had been flung 
over in a gale two years before. 
The trees still lay heaped as 
they had fallen, and I felt that 
in @ couch beneath them lay 
the otter we were following. I 
kept close up to the hound, and 
when he scrambled into the 
trees through a breach in the 
wall I hurried round to the 
other side. Under the trees 
Dalesman sang out and the 
otter broke away through a 
hole in the wall before me. It 
was Kyla, and I wanted to 


throw my cap in the air. 
She saw me, but showed no 
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sign of recognition. So I called 
her name and called and called; 
for I wanted her to know who 
it was and to feel that now not 
even I was to be trusted. It 
hurt. 

She did not pause, but 
galloped on in springy leaps and 
vanished with a whirl of her 
tail over the river bank. Dales- 
man glimpsed her as he came 
out from the trees, and in his 
eagerness he tried to bound ; 
but his shoulder could not stand 
the jolting gait and he fell back 
to his heavy limping trot. Iran 
close by him and saw with alarm 
that his limp had become more 
pronounced; also his breathing 
had become noisy and difficult, 
and I remembered his punctured 
lung. I was afraid for him then 
and wondered whether he could 
keep going. I wondered, too, 
how rapidly the hunt was coming 
on behind us and just how much 
time we really had. 

Dalesman’s courage was in- 
deed superior to his infirmity. 
Despite the difficulty of his 
breathing and the hurt he 
suffered with that ill-mended 
shoulder, he maintained his pace. 
In the river he found the drag 
pronounced on the _ shallows, 
and Kyla made no attempt to 
elude us in the few pools of any 
depth. She swam and splashed 
up the middle of the river, full 
in view most of the time. I 
called Dalesman out on the 
easy turf of the bank and we 
just ran after her. I wondered 
what old John MeclIvor and the 
hunt would have thought had 
they seen us then. 


Eventually we came to a 
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close horseshoe curve in the 
river, where I knew that the 
water was shallow most of the 
way round. I put Dalesman 
back in the river-bed, cheered 
him on, then ran as fast as I 
could across the intervening 
ground to cut off Kyla. I saw 
her coming into view round the 
bend and I walked down the 
current to meet her. I knew 
that I could not expect her to 
come to me, but had a hazy idea 
that I might confuse her enough 
to let Dalesman lay hold on her, 
when I could take her from him 
before she could suffer much 
harm. 

She saw me and whirled about, 
then Dalesman came into her 
view. For ® moment Kyla 
hesitated, then she plunged 
ashore and climbed up the bank. 
A score of startled black-faced 
ewes raced past me with fleeces 
flapping as I topped the bank 
and saw Kyla making straight 
away from the river. She 
vanished from sight among 
birches and sprouting bracken 
and willow - herb. Dalesman 
followed her and I followed 
him, and we found Kyla gone 
to ground in a rabbit-hole. 

Without a spade or a terrier 


I could not dislodge her, so, 
thinking hurriedly, I pulled 


Dalesman back and kicked and 
stamped and broke the mouth 
of the burrow down and rammed 
it tightly shut with my boots. 
To provide Kyla with air I 
drove the otter-pole down 
through the turf until it broke 
into the burrow. After that, 


on a sudden thought, I tore up 
some dead grass and bracken 
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stems, lit a fire over the air-hole 
and stamped it out again, hoping 
that the smell of burning would 
mask any otter scent from the 
vent-hole. 

Then with Dalesman I walked 
back and forward three times 
over Kyla’s line from the river, 
and to complete the foiling I 
tried to drive the sheep back 
over it. Most of them went 
the wrong way, but some went 
right, and I felt I could do no 
more. So I patted the old 
hound’s head in thanks and led 
him away. 

From higher ground over- 
looking the river we watched 
the Hunt, obviously in some 
difficulties, approach and linger 
for a while at the horseshoe bend 
and among the birches, only to 
move on without finding Kyla’s 
place of concealment. MelIvor 
told me afterwards, when I gave 
him an account of that day’s 
doings, that it was the queerest 
drag he had. ever followed, 
seeming to have been made by 
an otter that progressed up- 
river in a series of bounds a 
hundred yards long, and which 
from its final leap had never 
come down again ! 

In the evening I returned 
with my car and an assistant 
up the riverside road, bringing 
a Spade and the travelling-box 
I had made for my otter. We 
dug Kyla out of the burrow and 
took her home. There I dropped 
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into the box beside her two of 
the biggest eels that ever came 
out of Ala Water, and early 
next morning we took the road 
to the north. 

Throughout the day we ran, 
and on by Tomich, Garve and 
Ullapool to Sutherland hills in 
the light of the setting sun. In 
the dusk we came to a lonely 
house among trees by a river, 
and there my friend was waiting. 
He helped me to carry the box 
to the edge of the water and 
asked me as we went what it 
was like to be ‘daddy’ to an 
otter. I told him it was a 
mixture of elation and alarm, 
of fun and fright, and asked him 
to release Kyla while I stood 
over against a tree by the 
water; for I did not want her 
to see me here. He raised the 
lid and moved quietly back. 

Kyla peered nervously from 
the box, then scrambled out 
on to the riverside stones. For 
a moment or two she looked 
about in bewilderment, listening 
and sniffing the still air. I 
watched her with mingled affec- 
tion and regret, remembering a 
distressed little cub with eyes 
that were blue like alder buds, 
and remembering Paddy. 

Then she slipped into the 
river. The dull orange reflec- 
tions of the afterglow broke and 
wavered as she went under, and 
a thin chain of bubbles was all 
I saw as she swam out of my ken. 














COMMENT. 


At the end of January 
the outstanding event was the 
arrival in London of the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth 
for a Conference. This is becom- 
ing an annual, or at least 
biennial, affair, altogether super- 
seding the old Imperial Con- 
ference, which came to its climax 
with the Statute of Westminster. 
The Prime Ministers meet and 
talk without committing any- 
body to anything and without 
even a formal agenda. Naturally 
they discuss grave issues like 


the fate of Formosa and the 
position of Communist China, 
and the Prime Ministers are 


bound to gain something from 
discovering what is in the minds 
of their colleagues, even if they 
do not always agree with what 
they find. Since we cannot 
have, or are even allowed to 
mention, a co-ordinated foreign 
policy for the Commonwealth, 
the next best is to have seven 
or eight foreign policies with 
the same background of thought 
and sentiment. Even that is 
by no means easy to get. 
Canada and Australia may feel 
a good deal nearer to the United 
States than to the three Asian 
Dominions, while Mr Swart’s 
background of thought and 
sentiment may be quite different 
from Mr Holland’s. 

Defence is another difficult 
subject, partly because few are 
satisfied with the speed at which 
the armaments of the Common- 
wealth are being built up, or 
with some of the recent decisions 


of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

But the discussions at such 
a Conference have never been 
restricted. Everyone will be 
entitled to have his say on 
any subject he may 
and presumably that ‘ say’ will 
not be confined to the platitudes 
which are all that emerge from 
the Press Conferences and the 
broadcasts. 


choose : 


After the first relief over the 
reprieve from a railway strike, 
a good many critical thoughts 
made their appearance.  Per- 
haps the sharpest of these is 
that a strike can always be 
avoided by the simple plan of 
coneeding all or nearly all the 
demands of the potential strikers. 
Hitler used to tell the world he 
was a man of peace, and doubt- 
less in the depths of his distorted 
mind he meant what he said. 
He did not want a war: he 
only wanted what he should 
have known he could not get 
without a war; and if after 
Munieb we had given him what 
he wanted the next time and 
the next and the next, there 
would have been no war; for, 
like King Gamba in ‘Princess 
Ida,’ he would have had ‘noth- 
ing whatever to grumble at.’ 

Similarly it is fairly safe to 
assume that the vast majority 
of the railwaymen did not want 
a strike: they merely wanted a 
wage increase which, so far as 
can be seen, the railways cannot 
pay unless one of two expedients 
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is adopted. The first is another 
rise in railway fares and rates, 
which would be most unwelcome 
and incidentally put the railways 
at a further disadvantage in 
their competition with Road 
Transport. The other expedient 
is a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment; but this inevitably raises 
the question whether it is wise 
to support nationalised industries 
in this particular way. Workers 
in the mines or on Road Trans- 
port or in Gas and Electricity 
may make similar claims; and 
when once a pass has been 
sold, it is difficult to stop all 
kinds of people coming through 
at the heels of the first comers. 
A Socialist Government may 
nationalise more industries, and 
the workers in these will also 
be able to quote a precedent. 
In the end half the industries 
in the country may find them- 
selves in effect subsidising the 
other half, and we shall become 
like the happy islanders who 
lived by taking in each other’s 
washing. 

All this is suggested by one 
fatal sentence in the Interim 
Report of the Court of Inquiry, 
that if the country wills the 
end, it must also will the means; 
that if it chooses to nationalise 
the Railways it must be ready 
to pay the bill. ‘‘ The money 
will be there,” Sir Walter Monck- 
ton assured the Union; and 
where is ‘there’ but in Her 
Majesty’s Treasury ? 

On second and third thoughts, 
therefore, Sir Walter’s ‘Munich’ 
is not so honourable a settle- 
ment as at first sight it might 
have seemed ; and in the coming 
weeks some awkward questions 
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are likely to be asked both 
inside and outside Parliament. 
How the financial gap is to 
be bridged by the Transport 
Commission is only one of them. 
People will also want to know 
why, if the railwaymen’s claim 
is sound—and it certainly looks 
as though some of the lower 
grades of railway workers have 
been underpaid—nothing was 
done about it until the country 
found itself looking into the 
mouth of a loaded pistol. 

They will also want to know 
what is meant b: those vague 
assurances of economies, capital 
development and greater effici- 
ency. A man need not be an 
expert in railway matters to 
be aware that British Railways 
are at present over-staffed and 
that restrictive practices still 
prevail. Are redundant men 
now to be returned to the 
labour pool (which is small 
enough), or will the National 
Union of Railwaymen take a 
high line about discharges? The 
British Railways were onee 
among the best, if not the best, 
in the world. Surely no one 
will make that claim for at 
any rate the existing passenger 
service. What is the Transport 
Commission proposing to do 
about it? Anything—or nothing, 
except concede higher wages 
under duress and talk about 
an ambitious programme of 
modernisation and development 
which can only mature in three 
or four years’ time. 

The further ugly fact peeps 
out from all this that the 
January settlement was a poli- 
tical affair and that the Govern- 
ment has bought today at the 
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expense of tomorrow. With a 
General Election looming, the 
Government cannot afford a 
stoppage, which would not only 
inconvenience people (and people 
have votes), but possibly turn 
the present boom into a slump. 
Already it is being said that Sir 
Walter Monckton, himself under 
instruction, hinted pretty broadly 
to the Court of Inquiry that 
they had to find a solution 
acceptable to the railwaymen ; 
and that the Court did its best 
to oblige. If this suggestion is 
unfounded, some other explana- 
tion should be produced. If it is 
well founded and a new financial 
burden is thrust on the country, 
we have a right to know how 
and why this has come about. 


The announcement of Opera- 
tion Hammer has _ redirected 
attention to the unhappy little 
war in Kenya. During last 
year the Security Forces made 
undoubted progress. Many of 
the bandits were killed or sur- 
rendered, while more informa- 
tion came in and less food went 
out. Yet the outrages continued. 
Many further murders of settlers 
and loyal Africans and a mass 
escape of prisoners showed that 
the trouble was by no means 
over. 

During the summer the 
Security Forces with some effect 
pursued a kind of cat-and- 
mouse policy. Patrols still 
entered the forests and attempted 
to raid Mau Mau _ hide-outs, 
usually without success; but 
the best work was carried out 
between the forests and the 
Kikuyu Reserve. Rebels must 
eat, even in the dry lean season, 
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and by guarding the approaches 
to the forests, quite a number 
of small foraging parties were 
intercepted. But the process 
was slow, and when the rains 
arrived and mealies became avail- 
able from the patches cultivated 
by Mau Mau within their fast- 
nesses, the interceptions began 
to dwindle ; and meanwhile the 
economy of Kenya was buckling 
under the strain and expense of 
a prolonged war. 

An operation of a different 
kind was then projected and 
became a _ half-secret topic of 
conversation in Nairobi during 
the autumn. Now, under the 
name of Operation Hammer, it 
has been launched. What is 
being attempted is a powerful 
drive through the forests of the 
Aberdares and Mount Kenya, 
where the insurgents have their 
headquarters, whence they make 
their forays and whither they 
return when these are over. The 
‘beaters’ are troops substanti- 
ally reinforced for this purpose, 
and advance slowly through the 
forests, driving their inmates 
out of them and up to the 
‘guns’ of more troops, police 
and Home Guard, waiting at the 
edge for the ‘ birds’ to emerge. 

Everyone hopes that success 
will attend this new effort to 
crush the Mau Mau rebellion, but 
the magnitude of the operation 
should not be over-estimated. 
The forests of the Aberdares 
and of Mount Kenya are vast 
areas, running into hundreds 
of square miles. If the ‘ beat’ 
is to be carried out properly 
and the Mau Mau are to be dis- 
lodged from the innumerable 
caves and hide-outs where at 
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present they are lurking, and 
do not merely dodge the troops 
and emerge when the ‘ beat’ 
has gone by, a_ very large 
number of men will be needed. 
It is doubtful if even the Divi- 
sion which is attempting the 
task will be sufficient; and if 
it fails, the discouragement will 
be great. No one who has 
ever seen the forests is likely 
to forget their almost impene- 
trable character, with copses of 
bamboo and other trees, growing 
so densely that the daylight is 
virtually shut out, while in 
many places the thick impeding 
undergrowth makes progress diffi- 
cult and limits visibility to a 
few yards. A better country 


for a game of hide-and-seek on 
a large scale could hardly be 
imagined ; and that is essentially 
what the new operation is. We 


can only wish the seekers the 
best of fortune without building 
too many hopes on them. 

Hard on the news of Opera- 
tion Hammer came word of a 
new ‘surrender’ offer. Here 
again we can wish the best of 
luck, without feeling greatly 
sanguine about the chance of 
success. These offers have been 
made before; and we are told 
that the last time, through 
the medium of ‘General’ China, 
the desired result was nearly 
obtained. 

There were two big obstacles 
in the way of ending Mau Mau 
by negotiation. The first was 
the difficulty of finding some- 
one with whom to negotiate. 
The idea that there are plenty 
of good Kikuyu who could 
speak for the rebels is an 
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illusion. There are plenty of 
good Kikuyu, but unfortunately 
they are in no position to 
influence Mau Mau. There are 
a few men of authority among 
the rebels, but they are not 
good Kikuyu. This obstacle is 
still there. 

The other difficulty was that 
no amnesty we offered covered 
murderers or those who had 
committed serious crimes. But 
all the leading Mau Mau were 
so implicated and were very 
unlikely to be much attracted 
by an offer which would pardon 
a lot of their followers, while 
they themselves were excluded 
from its benefits. The new 
policy extends the pardon to 
everyone for crimes, including 
murders, committed before the 
amnesty, and also covers mem- 
bers of the Home Guard who 
have been led away by their 
indignation at Mau Mau out- 
rages to perpetrate not dissimilar 
outrages on Mau Mau prisoners. 
Any murderers who take the 
offer will not be hanged, but 
may be imprisoned. Although 
this is undeniably a more 
attractive offer than was its 
predecessor, it does not follow 
that the rebels will accept it in 
numbers large enough to justify 
the concession; while a lot of 
Kenyans are disliking very much 
the idea of subordinating the 
law of the country to the 
exigencies of the moment. There 
is the further trouble that we 
are dealing with fanatics who 
do not reason like ordinary 
people. They may tell each 
other that the whole business 
is a white man’s trap, and that 
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anyhow they are not going to 
have anything to do with it. 


The downfall of Mr Busta- 
mante in the Jamaica elections 
must have been a cruel surprise 
to Mr Bustamante, if to no one 
else. If the defeat removes 
him from the front row in the 
politics of the island, it will 
have greatly diminished the 
gaiety of the Caribbean. ‘ Busta’ 
was a remarkable figure. By his 
own account he was once a 
policeman; but presently he 
developed political ambitions. 
He founded a Trade Union 
which was not quite what is 
meant by a Trade Union in 
this country; but it sufficed, 


and presently on the shoulders 
of organised labour and with a 
good deal of talk about what 
he would do when he had got 


into a position of authority, he 
was elected to the Legisla- 
tive Council by a triumphant 
majority. No one was quite 
sure what to make of him. 
Was he as extreme and politically 
as dangerous as his speeches 
seemed to indicate? Or was 
he just putting on an act? 
Neither explanation was accu- 
rate: he was ‘Busta.’ At any 
rate his supporters went on 
supporting him, and in time, 
when Jamaica received a Consti- 
tution which brought her sensibly 
nearer autonomy, ‘Busta’ was 
the first Chief Minister. But by 
then people were beginning to 
discover the answer to their 
question, What will he do? 
He could and still did make 
challenging and often alarming 
speeches, but office had _ its 
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usual sobering etfect, and soon 
Montego Bay began to whisper 
with interest and amusement 
that ‘Busta’ was not a mere 
rabble-rouser; that, on the 
contrary, he was a responsible, 
even @ conservative statesman, 
who had no real intentions of 
shaking hands with Stalin or 
of taking Jamaica out of the 
Commonwealth. At any rate 
he was a bad man to tackle 
and could always raise a laugh, 
usually against someone who 
had been trying to make a fool 
of ‘Busta,’ who was nobody’s 
fool. He often visited this 
country, where his tall, flam- 
boyant figure became quite a 
familiar sight, striding through 
the streets of London and 
bestowing bunches of bananas 
on anyone of whom he liked the 
look. He was a great favourite 
with the policemen at the gates 
and in the Lobbies of the Palace 
of Westminster, who greeted him 
warmly. As an ex-policeman, 
he always had a cheerful word 
for them and probably a slap 
on the back; and he is surely 
the only man who can claim 
to have embraced Sir Winston 
Churchill on the threshold of 
the House of Commons. 

It seems, however, that othe 
people in Jamaica, outside Mon- 
tego Bay, had discovered that 
‘Busta’ was not quite what 
they thought he was; and that 
a lot of the world - shaking 
developments talked about in 
the early days were not happen- 
ing. There were no _ wildcat 
schemes, no extravagances (save 
of the verbal kind), no signs of 
revolution. In fact, ‘Busta’ 
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was showing himself quite a 
prudent Chief Minister. 

But what pleased the more 
conservative in Jamaica found 
less and less favour with the 
more radical. On the Left of 
the Left, as we know, there is 
always the Left; and in due 
course the National Party, led 
by ‘Busta’s’ cousin, Mr Manley, 
appeared on the scene, and after 
two unsuccessful elections has 
now won a majority. Mr Manley 
had quietly taken over a lot 
that Mr Bustamante the Labour 
leader had once professed and 
that Mr Bustamante the Chief 
Minister appeared to have for- 
gotten. He had stolen ‘ Busta’s’ 
thunder with a vengeance. 

Now people are concerned. 
If ‘Busta’ was suspected of not 
meaning quite all he said, Mr 
Manley is suspected of meaning 
every word that he utters. He 
is a Socialist. He has asked 
for the complete independence 
of Jamaica. And report has 
always had it that, as the 
result of an affront offered him 
many years ago, he does not 
love the British. A _ greater 
contrast in cousins or in Chief 
Ministers could hardly be im- 
agined. Mr Manley is a quiet, 
austere, intellectual man, aformer 
Rhodes Scholar and a strong 
admirer of the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the one Englishman on 
whom he is not afraid openly 
to model himself. There is no 
question of his absolute integrity, 
and if he can only get rid of 
some of the illusions of an 
Opposition, and that dislike (if 
it exists) of the British, he may 
govern Jamaica well and eventu- 
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the first Prime 
Minister of a West Indian 
Dominion. That is looking a 
long way ahead, though none 
can deny that Federation has 
markedly moved forward during 
the past twelve months. Jamaica 
is the premier island of the 
Caribbean (tell it not in Trini- 
dad!), and the first man in 
Jamaica is most likely to be 
the first man in the Caribbean. 
Alas, poor ‘Busta’! For that 
is just the position most people, 
himself included, had thought 
he would fill. 


ally become 


The trouble in Guatemala 
has been followed by a rather 
similar outbreak in Costa Rica. 
There a band of discontented 
citizens across the frontier went 
in with the alleged encourage- 
ment of a ‘bad neighbour,’ in 
this case, if reports are to be 
believed, President Somoza of 
Nicaragua. It must be admitted 
that the Nicaraguans’ reply to 
the charge was of an Hibernian 
character. In fact, they made 
three answers to Costa Rica. 
The first was that the invasion 
existed only in the imagination 
of President Figuéres. The 
second was that no Nicaraguans 
were involved in it. The third 
was that anyhow the present 
régime in Costa Rica is practi- 
cally Communist. Every one 
of these answers is probably 
untrue. The invasion, which 
President Figuéres of Costa Rica 
was apprehending, took place. 
As aeroplanes do not con- 
veniently materialise from the 
air, and the disaffected exiles 
ean hardly have produced them 
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by themselves from an aero- 
drome of their own, the inference 
is that one of Costa Rica’s 
neighbours must have helped ; 
and as Nicaragua has recently 
bought twenty - five Mustangs 
from Sweden, and already had 
some Thunderbolts, suspicion 
pointed in that direction. Some- 
thing more than suspicion was 
the conelusion of the Five 
Nations Commission appointed 
by the Counci) of the Organisa- 
tion of American States, which 
reported its firm opinion that 
Nicaragua was implicated. Yet 
the evidence cannot be said 
to amount to much more than 
«a strong suspicion of interven- 
tion, and doubtless, if President 
Somoza had meant business, 
the meagre forces of Costa Rica 
could have been overwhelmed 
without much difficulty. Finally, 
President Figuéres is not a 
Communist, but mildly left wing, 
and although that may spell Com- 
munism to Senator McCarthy, 
the rest of the world will 
be uneonvineed. Actually the 
President has shown himself a 
firm anti-Communist, his real 
offence in the eyes of his neigh- 
hour perhaps being that he has 
given his country as stable, 
intelligent and honest an ad- 
ministration as may be found 
in Central America. 

The facts about any disturb- 
wnee in that part of the world 
are always rather obscure; but 
the personalities of the two 
Presidents involved may have 
had something to do with this 
latest revolutionary movement. 
President Somoza of Nicaragua 
is a rather rumbustious right- 
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wing politician. Last summer 
he nearly intervened to accelerate 
the downfall of Colonel Arbenz 
of Guatemala, whose Communist 
sympathies offended him; and 
he has never troubled to disguise 
his dislike of the milder socialism 
of President Figuéres, whom 
President Somoza suspects of 
harbouring Nicaraguan exiles 
hostile to his régime. Still, 
this kind of hospitality is very 
common in Central America and 
is hardly an excuse for starting 
a war. We may venture to 
suppose that President Somoza’s 
real fear may be that his citizens 
will draw unfavourable contrasts 
between his iron rule and the 
milder régime in the south. In 
fact his rage, to adapt Oscar 
Wilde, is ‘the rage of Caliban 
not seeing his own face in the 
glass.’ 


The Americans appear to be 


behaving most correctly. At 
any rate the United Fruit Com- 
pany, which certainly did not 
discourage the departure of 
Colonel Arbenz from Guatemala, 
does not seem to have any 
grievance against Costa Rica, 
or to have taken any part, 
directly or indirectly, in this 
later disturbance. Sooner or 
later the dreaded ‘ Yanquis’ may 
be accused by the losers of the 
war of improper interference ; 
but that charge is an almost 
inevitable sequel to trouble in 
Central or South America. 
How far, if at all, this out- 
break is connected with the 
recent assassination of President 
Ramén of Panama and the 
subsequent arrest of his Vice- 
President is a mystery and may 
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well remain sos The coincidence, 
however, is odd, not to say 
significant ; but so is much else 
that happens in Central America. 


With the arrival of Prince 
Juan Carlos, son of Don Juan, 
to complete his education in 
his native land, Spain has 
moved appreciably nearer to a 
Monarchy. Actually she has 
been a Monarchy in name for 
some time, as was Hungary 
between the wars, when the 
Crown of St Stephen was a 
powerful mystique, capable of 
rallying the people even when 
no one was actually wearing it. 
General Franco is now facing 
the old question which confronts, 
or ought to ecnfront, every 
dictator: What is to happen 
when he goes? The Russians 
answered it fairly satisfactorily 
when Stalin died, but even in 
Russia a suppressed struggle for 
power ensued; and in Spain 
such a struggle could hardly 
be suppressed, and would prob- 
ably end in another Civil War, 
which almost every Spaniard is 
determined, if possible, to avoid. 

The Monarchy is the obvious 
solution. The Bourbons have 
a name recalling the days of 
Spain’s greatness and were not 
directly implicated in the savage 
conflict that ended in Franco’s 
victory. The upper class has 
always been monarchist in sym- 
pathy, while the Church and 
the army are equally favourable. 
Only the Falange, that powerful 
party which is the dynamo of 
the dictatorship, is doubtful ; 
and General Franco has shown 
more than once that the Falange 
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is his servant and not his 
master. If he wants the King 
back, without doubt the King 
will come. 

But the obvious question 
remains, Which King? Don 
Juan is the Pretender (in the 
technical meaning of the word) ; 
he is the heir of right, and 
Legitimism has always been 
strong in Spain. He has never 
worn his father’s Crown or been 
in a position in which he might 
have aroused opposition, and 
the tendency to exclude him 
in favour of his son has often 
puzzled people. The truth is 


that he and Franco have seldom 
seen eye to eye on matters of 
importance, whereas no doubt 
it is hoped that his son, during 
his Spanish education, will be 
so indoctrinated with Falangist 
views that he will merely earry 


on with what he finds, without 
trying to return to the old 
habits of the Monarchy. Those 
who make this supposition may 
be right; but they may be 
leaving out of account the tradi- 
tional * mastic and family feel- 
ing « che Bourbons. Don Juan 
Carlos may not prove as pliable 
as they hope he will, and his 
father may not be so ready to 
abdicate as they assume. The 
old saying that the Bourbons 
learn nothing and forget nothing 
may then be confirmed in a 
sense that the Falangists will 
not appreciate. 

3ut that shrewd little Gallegan, 
General Franco, is not blind to 
these possibilities, and it will 
be observed that though he has 
indicated that after he has 
gone the Monarchy may come 
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back, he has decided 
Say just yet who will be the 
next King of Spain. Like Lord 
Oxford, he prefers to ‘wait and 
see. 


not to 


But for a single cireumstance, 
Lord Melbourne might have been 
a Prime Minister as forgotten as 
Lord Liverpool or even as Lord 
Goderich. His rule is associated 
with no great measure; Reform 
went before and Free Trade 
came after his rule. The truth 
may be that a statesman can 
hardly achieve fame unless he 
is the child of his age, express- 
ing and even anticipating the 
ideals, needs and passions of 
contemporary life. But Mel- 
bourne belonged to no especial 
time. He might be said to have 
had one foot in the eighteenth 
and the other in the nineteenth 
century. As his latest bio- 
puts it,’ ‘He found 
stretching out to an 
his reason told 


grapher 
his heart 
idealism which 
him was visionary illusion.’ He 


was a Whig who disbelieved 
in reform, a sceptic who steeped 
himself in theology, a philosopher 
and a hedonist, a cynic and a 
sentimentalist. 

Agreeable, amusing, intellectu- 
ally distinguished and well read, 
he was full of good sense, 
although most of his repeated 
mots do scant justice to the 
genuine kindness of his heart. 
‘Try to do no good, and then 
you won't get into scrapes.’ 
‘Things are coming to a pretty 
pass when religion is allowed to 
invade private life... What his 
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heart believed his 
often rejected. 
After a slow start in politics 
—for in the first quarter of the 
century the Whigs were in 
eclipse—he rose with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Canning made 
him Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
in Grey’s famous Reform Gov- 
ernment he was Home Secretary ; 
and on Grey’s resignation in 
1834 Melbourne found himself 
leader of the Party. How he 
had reached this giddy eminence 
he hardly knew. He had never 
fought for or wanted it. He 
detested trouble of any kind 
and avoided hard work; yet 
there he was, in a position 
which was bound to give him 
plenty of both. The Premier's 
life seemed wholly beyond this 
bewildering mixture of flaneur, 
bon viveur and enfant terrible. 
So far as he was anything 
by conviction in polities, Mel- 
bourne was a Canningite, a 
middle-of-the-road man, intel 
lectually contemptuous of the 
reactionaries and most distrust- 
ful of the revolutionaries. He 
came to hate the very name of 
Reform, which he had helped 
to introduce, thought slavery a 
necessary institution, and was 
against tinkering with the Corn 
Laws. As Prime Minister his 
policy was laisser faire. He 
believed in liberty, tolerance and 
a minimum of interference 
existing institutions, and 
measures as he introduced 
undertaken because he 
people 
because 


head too 


with 
such 
were 
thought 
them, or 
were im- 


insisted on 
the Radicals 


Constable.) 
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portunate, or because the Whigs 
were being troublesome, not 
because he believed in the 
merits of the measures. He did 
not steer, or want to steer, the 
Ship of State in any especial 
direction: he only wanted to 
keep it on an even keel, 
and perhaps at that particular 
moment in history he could 
have done it a worse service. 
But in such circumstances 
his administration would have 
been undistinguished and he 
himself of little note if in June 
1837 William IV. had not died 
and a girl of eighteen come to 
the throne. For the next two 
years Melbourne was far more 
than Prime Minister to the 
young Queen. As Lord David 
Cecil shows with such admirable 
skill, the situation called out 


all the best and strongest in 


«a man starved of affection and 
family life. His wife had died 
mad, his son had followed her, 
and he had no daughter. Queen 
Victoria, fatherless and estranged 
from her troublesome mother, 
turned to him with confidence ; 
and he, reputed lazy, cynical 
and a bit of a rake, became 
something like a second father 
to her. No teacher could have 
been better qualified to initiate 
her into the mysteries of the 
position that was now hers. 
He was handsome, amusing, 
endlessly informative. ‘ He im- 
parts his knowledge,’ Victoria 
wrote in her diary, ‘in such a 
kind and agreeable manner.’ 
Nor did he use for political ends 
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the influence that had come to 
him. No Tory could have tried 
harder after the ‘Bedchamber 
Crisis’ to make Peel’s peace 
with the Queen. For Melbourne 
the struggle must have been 
severe ; for if Peel won, ‘Lord 
M.’s’ enchanting intercourse with 
this adopted daughter must 
cease, and if Peel lost, the old 
association could be resumed. 
Peel lost, for the moment, and 
Melbourne went back to office ; 
but the times and the Queen 
were changing. Victoria began 
to develop a will of her own, 
which was not always the will 
of her old mentor. A young 
man came over from Germany, 
and, with Melbourne’s entire 
approval, quietly took the place 
in the Queen’s counsels which 
had once been his. The delight- 
ful intimacy began to melt 
away, and when at length the 
electors put Peel in power with 
an unmistakable majority, Mel- 
bourne retired for ever from 
office and from the royal con- 
fidence. Victoria still liked, 
respected and trusted him, but 
no longer minded if a week or 
even a month went by without 
her seeing him. And Melbourne, 
an ailing old man, went back to 
Brocket to a decaying old age. 
His hedonistic philosophy was not 
proof against the growing intima- 
tions of mortality, and Lord 
David Cecil, in concluding this 
unusually satisfying study of 
a fascinating character, suggests 
that Melbourne spent his last 
months without hope or serenity. 
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SHELTER FROM THE STORM 
PART 1 


J: 1848 the first residential home built by the G.B.I. was for 
homeless dependents, and there were fourteen residents. 


In 1870 this home was sold, and a new home was built to give 
twelve residents each a small house of her own. 


In 1924 a second home was built, providing self-contained houses 
for ten residents. 


From 1937 to 1954 reconstruction was carried out at both homes 
to provide small flatlets for the active, and bed-sitting rooms for 
the aged; and the total number of residents rose to forty-two. 


In 1955 a home for chronic invalids will be opened. 


By the end of 1955 the G.B.l. will be housing 
nearly seventy of its own dependents. 
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Most smokers are careful 
to choose tobacco with the 
fiavour which appeals to them. 

They will not 3 or spoil 
that flavour if they always use— 
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